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great  reception  accorded  to  tlie  Seff-^fatjinff 
^/zzs/  Cards  encourages  a  Sefief  tfiat  an 
original  "^or^  on  ^Hist  6y  their  Inventor,  Written 
^itR  tfte  special  purpose  of  ^eacRing  tRe  game, 
^z/T  6e  a  Welcome  addition  to  tRe  literature  of  tRe 
snSject. 

j^s  a  simple  social  dutg,  apart  from  intellectual 
pleasure,  tRe  o6ligation  to  Secome  a  reliadle  partner 
in  tRe  modern  scientific  game  is  gaining  recognition 
in  domestic  circles  as  "^ell  as  in  tRe  Clu6s.  '^Ris 
600^  tRerefore,  is  puSlisRed  not  merely  as  anotRer 
treatise  on  '^Rist;  6ut  as  a  complete  system  of  in- 
struction of  an  altogetRer  novel  cRaracter;  tRe  wRole 
suBject  Being  presented  in  a  new  ligRt,  and  so  arranged 
tRat  anyone  may  rapidly  and  effectually  Become 
familiar  ^itR  all  tRose  metRods  ^RicR  constitute  tRe 
equipment  of  a  first-class  player. 


INTRODUCTION. 


While  so  many  books  have  been  written,  pub- 
lished, and  read,  upon  the  art  of  playing  Whist, 
it  is  remarkable  that  so  fevv'  persons  are  able  to 
put  their  teaching  to  any  practical  use.  They 
seem  unable  to  remember  what  was  in  the  books, 
when  they  sit  down  to  the  table  for  actual  play. 
While  the  authors  of  these  works  have  themselves 
undoubtedly  been  masters  of  the  subject,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  ability  successfully 
to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  others.  The 
excellent  matter  contained  in  many  of  these  books 
is  usually  presented  to  the  mind  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confuse,  rather  than  to  assist;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  played 
and  read  about  Whist  for  a  number  of  years,  yet 
are  still  ignorant  of  many  of  the  simplest  conven- 
tionalities of  the  game. 

The  following  pages  are  written  with  a  view 
to  communicate  this  conventional  knowledge  both 
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thoroughly  and  rapidly  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
Whist.  The  author  has  had  many  years'  experience 
as  a  teacher,  and  the  best  results  of  that  experience 
are  given  in  the  following  pages.  For  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  celebrated  players  and  Whist 
Clubs  that  have  made  a  critical  examination  of  his 
methods  of  instruction,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  appendix. 

There  is  a  strong  tendenc}'  among  some  of  the 
would-be  authorities  of  the  present  day,  to  intro- 
duce a  variety  of  applications ' '  and  extensions 
of  principle"  with  a  view  to  making  the  game 
more  ''scientific."  These  writers  frankly  admit 
that  the  st3de  of  play  they  advocate  is  not  the 
game  that  is  generally  played ;  but  is  the  game 
as  they  would  like  to  see  it  played,  and  as  they 
hope  it  will  be  played — ten  or  twenty  years  hence. 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  teaching  these  new 
theories,  wdiile  they  are  only  theories.  It  is  no 
use  to  teach  the  pupil  a  game  that  will  be  unin- 
telligible to  nine-tenths  of  the  persons  with  whom, 
he  may  play.  The  average  Whist  player  wishes 
to  learn  the  fundamental  principles  and  conven- 
tionalities of  the  game,  as  adopted  by  all  first 
class  players ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  lead 
correctly  and  without  hesitation  from  any  combi- 
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nation  of  cards  that  may  fall  into  his  hand;  to 
know  exactly  when  and  how  to  retnrn  his  partner's 
or  his  adveraries'  suits,  or  to  play  his  own ;  how  to 
manage  his  trnmps  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to 
be  au  fait  in  all  those  little  stratagems  that  render 
the  play  of  an  expert  so  formidable.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  conventionalities  is  the  basis  of  all 
good  Whist,  and  ignorance  of  them  the  fruitful 
cause  of  all  the  fault-finding  that  occurs  at  the 
Whist  table.  The  mere  possession  of  this  con- 
ventional knowledge  does  not,  in  itself,  make  a 
fine  Whist  player ;  for,  as  an  old  partner  of  mine 
used  often  to  remark :  '  ^  Whist  really  begins  where 
'Cavendish'  leaves  off.''  But  it  forms  a  good  solid 
foundation  upon  w^hich  the  student  may  place  the 
ornamental  idols  of  the  latter  day  saints,  after 
he  has  become  sufficiently  advanced  for  admission 
to  the  temples  of  the  ''Cranks.'' 


EXPLANATIONS  AND  GMNBRAI, 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  knows  the  values 
of  the  cards,  the  rules  for  cutting,  dealing,  scoring, 
&c. 

The  following  technical  terms  are  used  through- 
out these  pages: 

The  First  Hand  is  the  player  who  leads,  or 
plays  first  in  any  trick. 

The  Second  Hand  is  his  left  hand  adversary, 
who  plays  the  second  card  in  the  trick. 

The  Third  Hand  is  the  partner  of  the  person 
who  played  first,  or  led,  in  a7iy  trick. 

The  Fourth  Hand  is  the  last  person  to  play 
in  any  trick. 

For  example :  If  A  leads  the  4  of  Clubs,  he  is 
first  hand ;  if  Y  plays  the  10  of  Clubs,  he  is  2nd 
hand ;  if  B  plays  the  Ace  he  is  3rd  hand ;  and  if 
Z  plays  the  2  he  is  4th  hand.  B,  having  won 
this  trick,  must  now  lead,  and  in  doing  so  he 
becomes  first  hand,  and  the  player  to  his  left, 
who  was  4th  hand  in  the  last  trick,  now  becomes 
2nd  hand,  and  so  on. 

B 
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The  following  notation  is  used: 
A       K         Q         J       lo  X 

ACE.   KING.   QUEEN.  JACK.  TEN.   ONE  SMAI^L  CARD. 

XX  indicates  two  small  cards  exactly. 
XXX  indicates  exactly  three  small  cards, 
xxxx  indicates  fotL7'  exactly ;  and  so  on. 
x — x  indicates  two  or  more  small  cards. 

*-H  indicates  with  or  without  any  small  cards ; 
that  is :  the  entire  absence  of  small  cards,  or  the 
presence  of  any  number  of  them  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  point  under  consideration.  All  cards 
below  the  Ten  are  simply  small  cards^  unless  their 
exact  denomination  is  given. 

Going  on  with  a  suit  is  leading  it  again  with 
a  view  especially  to  the  condition  of  your  own 
hand. 

Returning  a  suit  is  leading  it  again  with  a 
view  especially  to  the  condition  of  the  hand  into, 
or  through  which  5^ou  play. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  know  how  to  arrange 
your  hand ;  but  I  may  suggest  that  yau  will  gain 
speed  by  sorting  only  two  suits  at  a  time;  say 
the  two  black  suits  first.  Hold  the  13  cards  in 
the  left  hand,  with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
underneath,  to  prevent  dropping  them.  Sort  one 
black  suit  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand ;  sort  the  other  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers;  while  doing  so,  run  all  the  red 
cards  back  between  the  second  and  third  fingers. 
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When  the  black  suits  are  sorted,  take  the  red  cards 
only  into  the  left  hand  again ;  do  not  disturb  the 
black  suits;  but  arrange  the  red  ones  above  them, 
say  the  Hearts  on  the  Spades ;  the  Diamonds  on 
the  Clubs. 


Some  players  always  keep  the  same  order  of 
suits ;  others  put  the  trumps  in  some  definite 
position. 

In  spreading  out  your  hand,  hold  the  cards 
lightly  in  the  left  hand,  and  spread  them  out  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  until 
they  are  like  a  fan,  every  card  in  sight.  Nothing 
is  so  indicative  of  a  careful  player  as  the  manner 
:in  which  he  holds  his  cards. 
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All  the  exercises  in  the  following  pages  must  be 
practised  with  the  actual  cards;  and  the  cards  must 
be  held  in  the  hand  exactly  as  you  would  hold 
them  at  the  Whist  table. 

You  may  imagine  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  remembering  the  rules  that  I  give  you,  because 
you  2inderstand  them;  but  I  assure  you  that  you 
will  not  remember  them.  You  itnderstood  perfectly 
what  was  said  to  you  at  dinner  last  week ;  you  do 
not  remember  a  word  of  it  now.  Just  so  with  my 
rules;  I  do  not  urge  you  to  remember  the  rules^ 
but  I  urge  you  to  train  your  eyes  by  practice  with 
the  actual  cards. 


FIRST  ROUND. 
U^hat  to  Ixead.     Plain  Suits  Only. 


''A  plain  suit''  is  one  which  is  not  the  trump 
suit  for  that  deal.  On  picking  up  and  sorting  your 
thirteen  cards,  you  will  find  that  each  suit  in  your 
hand  must  contain  some  one  of  the  following  32 
combinations : 


A  K  0  J    10  - 

A  0  J  10  - 

K  0  J  10  - 

0  J  10  ^ 

A  K  Q  J 

A  Q  J 

K  0  J  - 

Q  J  - 

A  K  Q  10- 

A  0  I0-- 

K  0  10- 

Q  10- 

A  K  Q  - 

A  0  ^ 

K  0  - 

Q  - 

A  K  J   10  - 

A  J  10- 

K  J 

J  10- 

A  K  J  - 

A  J  - 

K  J  ^ 

J  - 

A  K  10  - 

A  10-^ 

K  10  - 

10  — ' 

A  K  - 

A  - 

K  - 

X  ' 

In  this  table  all  cards  below  a  ten  are  ranked 
as  small.  Thirty-one  of  these  combinations  con- 
tain at  least  one  of  the  five  principal  cards  ; 
A  K  Q  J  or  10.  The  last  one  has  no  card 
above  a  nine.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these 
combinations  are  marked  ^  to  indicate  ' '  with  or 
without  small  cards." 

Some  writers  on  Whist  take  delight  in  parading 
the  fact  that  there  are  635,013,559,600  possible 
hands  that  can  be  held  at  Whist.  Any  one  with 
a  pack  of  cards  can  verify  my  statement  that  there 
are  only  32  possible  combinations  in  modem  Whist, 
in  which  all  cards  below  the  10  are  regarded  as 

small.'' 
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Let  us  assume  that  the  dealer  sits  at  your  right 
hand,  and  that  it  is  your  turn  to  begin  by  leading 
some  card  for  the  others  to  play  to.  This  is 
called  an  ''original  lead/'  Your  first  care  must 
be  to  decide  what  suit  you  will  lead. 

Some  authorities  dwell  at  length  on  the  reasons 
for  selecting  certain  suits  from  which  to  lead  at 
the  beginning  of  a  hand. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  strongest  suit 
should  be  selected  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
its  strength,  which  should  tell  at  an}'  time  during 
the  play  of  the  hand,  as  to  secure  your  partner's 
assistance  in  protecting  and  ^'establishing''  it. 
By  leading  it  first,  you  call  his  attention  to  it. 
and  notify  him  that  no  matter  how  poor  it  may 
be,  it  is  the  best  you  have.  A  suit  containing 
more  than  one  court  card  or  * "  honour, ' '  is  strouQ; ; 
but  A  K  X  is  not  so  strong  as  five  cards  in  suit, 
lo  high.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  the  two  elements 
of  strength,  high  cards  and  length  of  suit,  meet, 
but  you  should  always  lead  the  suit  that  is 
numerically  strong,  if  only  for  your  partner's 
benefit.  A  five  card  suit,  even  if  it  contain  no 
court  card,  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  a 
four  card  suit,  unless  the  four  card  suit  contains 
at  least  two  court  cards.  If  you  have  the  A  K  x 
of  Diamonds,  and  the  8  7  6  5  4  3  of  Spades  in 
your  hand,  you  should  begin  Vv^th  the  Spade  suit. 
The  high  Diamonds  will  be  useful  to  bring  in 
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your  Spades,  after  all  the  high  Spades  are  forced 
out  of  your  way  ;  but  if  you  begin  with  the  high 
Diamonds,  and  then  lead  the  Spades,  your  hand 
is  dead. 

Having  selected  the  suit,  the  next  question  is, 
what  card  to  lead  ?  Two  things  should  guide  you 
in  this  choice ;  to  play  your  cards  to  the  best 
advantage,  so  that  you  may  get  as  many  tricks 
as  possible  out  of  the  various  combinations  that 
you  hold  ;  and  to  inform  your  partner  as  nearly 
as  possible  what  cards  you  hold  in  the  suit.  In- 
stead of  learning  what  card  you  should  lead  from 
each  of  the  32  combinations,  it  will  greatly  sim- 
plify matters  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  you  must 
lead  one  of  six  things  ;  Ace,  King,  Queen,  Jack, 
Ten  or  a  Small  card. 

Of  these  the  King  is  led  more  frequently  than 
any  other  high  card  at  Whist,  more  than  all  the 
others  put  together  in  fact;  the  Ace  next,  the 
Queen,  Jack,  and  Ten  next  respectively.  We  shall 
therefore  begin  with  the  King  leads,  or  the  com- 
binations of  cards  from  v/hich  the  King  is  led. 

I  do  not  originate  anything  in  the  following 
leads ;  I  only  aim  at  arranging  the  leads  that  are 
given  in  all  books  on  Whist  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  the  student  to  reviember  them. 


THE  KING  LBADS. 


As  the  King  is  led  more  frequently  than  any 
other  high  card  at  Whist,  your  first  care,  after  hav- 
ing selected  the  sinl  from  which  you  intend  to 
lead,  should  be  to  see  if  that  suit  contains  a  King. 
If  so,  should  you  lead  it  ? 

On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  all  the  com- 
binations of  cards  from  which  it  is  right  to  lead  a 
King  m  plain  sttits.  The  face  value  of  the  small 
cards  is  indifferent.  Any  card  below  a  ten  is  simply 
a  ''small  card." 

Now,  instead  of  committing  these  ten  combina- 
tions to  memory,  let  us  examine  them,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  find  some  chara<5leristic  which  is  common  to 
all  of  them ;  so  that  by  recalling  that  one  charac- 
teristic we  shall  be  able  to  remember  all  the  ten 
combinations,  and  therefore  all  the  King  leads. 

If  we  examine  them  attentively  we  shall  see  that 
in  every  instance  the  King  is  accompanied  by  the 
card  next  to  it  in  value ;  the  Ace  or  the  Queen ; 
sometimes  by  both  of  them. 

Now,  if  the  King  is  oftener  led  than  any  other 
high  card  in  Whist ;  if  these  are  all  the  combina- 
tions of  cards  which  a  Whist  player  can  possibly 
hold  from  which  it  is  correct  to  lead  a  King ;  and 
if  this  chara6leristic  is  common  t<^  all  these  combi- 
nations, we  have  this  rule : 

*  Having  selected  your  suit,  see  if  it  contains  a 
King ;  and  if  the  King  is  accompanied  by  the 
card  next  to  it  in  value,  lead  it. 
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Let  lis  suppose  that  the  same  combinatiotis 
contain  only  three  or  four  cards  each,  as  shown 
on  the  opposite  page.  Would  the  King  still  be 
the  correct  lead  ?  Yes — because  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  card  next  to  it  in  value. 

This  will  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  not  the 
number  of  cards  in  the  suit  that  determines  the 
King  lead,  but  simply  and  only  the  presence  of  the 
card  next  in  value, 

Por  Practice  J  take  an  ordiriar}^  pack  of  cards, 
throw  out  all  below  the  eights,  and  after  shuffling 
the  remaining  2S  high  cards,  give  yourself  several 
hands  of  13  at  a  time.  After  sorting  them,  see 
if  you  have  the  King  in  any  of  the  suits,  and 
ask  yourself,  shall  I  lead  it? 

This  practice  will  train  the  eye  to  detect  a 
King  lead  at  sight,  and  will  relieve  you  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  table  waiting  while  you 
cudgel  your  brains  to  recall  what  it  was  that  the 
book  said.  The  book  you  have  read  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  game  }'ou  are  playing.  The  cards 
are  held  in  the  hand,  the  eye  falls  upon  the  com- 
binations, and  the  fingers  are  directed  by  the  eye. 
If  the  eye  is  the  organ  that  is  to  be  used,  that 
is  the  one  that  must  be  trained. 

For  examples  in  actual  play  of  King  leads  from 
plain  suits,  see  A's  hand  in  games  Xo.  2,  4,  6,  9, 
30,  31,  32,  of  Foster's  Self-Playing  Whist  Cards, 
First  Series. 


THS  ACB  L:EADS. 


The  next  card  to  demand  our  attention,  because 
led  more  frequently  than  any  other  high  card 
except  the  King,  is  the  Ace.  Having  selected  the 
suit  from  which  you  intend  to  lead,  if  it  contains 
no  King,  look  for  the  Ace.  If  you  have  the  Ace, 
should  you  lead  it  ? 

On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  all  the 
combinations  of  cards  from  which  it  is  riofht  to 
lead  an  Ace  in  plain  suits;  the  exact  value  of 
cards  below  a  ten  being  indifferent,  as  before. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  not  so  many  of 
them  as  there  were  of  the  King  leads,  and  also 
that  none  of  them  contains  a  King.  If  any  one  of 
them  did,  it  would  indicate  a  King  lead.  From 
this  you  infer  that  t/ie  King  is  never  in  a  haiid 
from  zi'hich  Ace  is  led. 

Upon  examining  these  combinations  we  find 
only  one  point  of  resemblance ;  they  all  contain 
at  least  five  cards,  with  one  exception,  and  in 
that  exception  both  the  Queen  and  the  Jack  are 
present ;  from  which  we  have  this  rule : — 

If  your  suit  does  not  contain  a  King,  look  next 
for  the  Ace,  and  if  you  have  at  least  £ve 
cards  in  suit,  lead  the  Ace. 

The  exceptional  case,  when  both  Queen  and 
Jack  are  present,  is  one  of  only  two  exceptions 


THE  ACE  LEADS. 


7  9 

4>  ^'l 


'O  0 


1  I 


At  A 


0  0 

1^ 

0 

! 
1 

0 

0 

A  '  A 

:! 

'7 

V  V 

4*  4* 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 
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that  you  have  to  remember  in  all  the  leads. 
If  your  combinations  were  as  follows : — 


the  Ace  would  still  be  the  correct  lead ;  because 
of  the  presence  of  both  Queen  and  Jack. 

-For  Practice f  take  your  pack  of  28  high  cards, 
and  give  yourself  several  hands  of  thirteen  at  a 
time  as  before.  After  sorting  them,  see  if  you  have 
any  of  the  combinations  from  which  it  would  be 
right  to  lead  the  Ace  or  the  King,  in  any  of  the 
suits. 

For  examples  of  the  Ace  leads  from  plain  suits 
in  actual  play,  see  A's  hand  in  games  No.  i,  17, 
18,  19,  27,  40,  of  the  Self-Playing  Cards,  First 
Series. 


Further  examples  of  King  leads  are  given  in  the 
Second  Series  of  Self- Players,  A\s  hand  in  games 
No.  I,  12,  16,  26,  and  30. 

Examples  of  Ace  leads  in  A's  hand,  games 
No.  3,  4)  7^  9-  io>  II 5  13)  and  32. 


th:e  quebn  leads. 


The  next  card  to  demand  our  attention  is  the 
Queen.  The  following  are  all  the  combinations 
from  which  it  is  right  to  lead  a  Queen,  in  plain 
suits : — 


\A  A 

I 

A  ^ 

oooo 
o  o 
oooo 

0  0 

0 
0  0 

You  will  first  observe  that  there  is  no  higher 
card  in  a  hand  from  which  the  Queen  is  led.  If 
there  were,  it  would  not  be  a  Queen  lead,  for  if 
we  add  a  King,  thus  : 


it  is  a  King  lead. 


If  we  add  an  Ace,  thus  :- 


it  is  an  Ace  lead.  So  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
remember  that  just  as  no  one  is  allowed  to  take 
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precedence  of  Her  Majesty,  so  there  is  no  higher 
card  in  a  hand  from  which  a  Queen  is  led. 

In  the  King  leads,  you  remember  that  the  King 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  card  next  to  it 
in  value.  If  we  now  examine  these  Queen  leads, 
we  shall  find  the  Queen  always  accompanied  by 
the  two  cards  next  to  it  in  value.  (Queens  want 
a  little  more  attention  than  Kings,  you  know.) 
From  which  we  have  this  rule  for  the  Queen 
leads  in  plain  suits: — 

If  there  is  no  higher  card  in  the  hand 
than  the  Queen,  and  if  the  Queen  is  accom- 
panied by  the  two  cards  next  to  it  in  value^ 
lead  it. 

If  the  same  combinations  contain  only  three  or 
four  cards,  they  are  still  Queen  leads ;  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  higher  card,  and  the  presence 
of  the  two  next  in  value.  This  will  impress  upon 
you  that,  as  in  the  King  leads,  the  ntnnber  of  cards 
in  the  suit  does  not  affect  the  Queen  leads. 

-For  Practice,  take  your  pack  of  28  high 
cards,  give  yourself  several  hands  of  13  at  a  time 
as  before,  and  see  if  you  have  any  of  the  com- 
binations from  which  it  would  be  right  to  lead 
a  King,  Ace,  or  Queen ;  always  remembering  that 
the  King  first  demands  attention. 

For  examples  of  Queen  leads  from  plain  suits, 
see  A's  hand  in  games  No.  7  and  16,  of  the 
Self-playing  Cards,  First  Series. 


THE  JACK  LEADS. 


The  card  next  demanding  attention  is  the  Jack. 
This  card  was  formerly  called  the  Knave ;  but 
since  the  general  adoption  of  the  index,  or  squeezer 
mark,  on  the  edges  of  playing  cards,  it  has  come 
to  be  known  by  the  initial  J,  which  stands  for 
''Jack." 

The  following  are  all  the  combinations  of  cards 
from  which  it  is  right  to  lead  a  Jack  in  plain 
suits : — 


0 

0 

0 

0 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  you  is  that 
these  should  be  all  J^m^-  leads.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  only  two  exceptions  you  have  to 
remember  in  the  leads.  The  first  exception  is, 
that  Ace  is  led  from  less  than  five  cards  in  suit, 
when  you  have  both  Queen  and  Jack.  The  second 
is,  that  King  is  not  led  from  the  sequence  K  Q  J 
when  you  have  moi^e  than  foitr  cards  in  suit.  The 
reason  being  that  such  a  sequence  as  K  Q  J  and 
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at  least  two  more  small  cards,  is  such  a  strong 
suit  that  you  should  inform  your  partner  that 
you  hold  it.  If  you  lead  the  King,  that  simply 
announces  the  presence  of  the  Queen ;  but  conveys 
no  information  as  to  the  Jack,  or  the  two  small 
cards. 

If  we  examine  the  foregoing  combinations,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Ace  is  never  in  a  hand  from 
which  the  Jack  is  led,  and  that  the  Jack  leads 
resemble  the  Queen  leads  in  one  respect.  The 
Jack  is  always  accomxpanied  by  the  Two  cards 
next  to  it  value.  (Knaves  apparenth'  require  as 
much  attendance  as  Queens).  From  which  we 
have  this  rule  :^ — The  Jack  is  led  when  ac- 
companied by  the  two  cards  next  above  it 
in  valuCj  and  at  least  five  cards  in  suit. 

As  this  lead  confuses  many  beginners,  we  shall 
compare  the  King  lead  from  only  four  cards  in 
suit,  with  the  Jack  lead  from  five  or  more,  thus: 


K  I  X  G 


K  X  A  V  E 

You  know  the  Jack  was  formerly  called  the 
Knave.  ^'    Now  the  word  Knave  has  five  letters 
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in  it,  and  from  five  (or  more)  cards  the  Knave  is 
led.  The  word  King  has  only  four  letters  in  it,  and 
from  only  four  cards  in  suit  the  King  is  led.  This 
will  apply  to  all  combinations  headed  by  K  Q  J. 

If  we  shorten  these  combinations  to  suits  of 
three  or  four  cards,  they  are  no  longer  Jack  leads. 

Par  Practice,  take  your  pack  of  28  high 
cards,  give  yourself  several  hands  of  13  at  a  time 
as  before,  and  see  if  you  have  any  of  the  com- 
binations from  which  it  would  be  right  to  lead 
King,  Ace,  Queen  or  Jack  ;  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  suits  headed  by  K  Q  J,  so  as  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  is  more  than  one  small  card. 

For  examples  of  the  Jack  leads  from  plain 
suits,  see  A's  hand  in  games  No.  10,  12,  26,  in 
the  Self-Playing  Cards,  First  Series. 


You  have  now  mastered  the  Court  card  leads, 
as  they  are  called,  and  have  found  them  governed 
by  these  four  simple  rules : — 

1.  J^zn^-  is  never  led  unless  accompanied  by 
the  next  card  in  value,  above  or  below. 

2.  Ace  is  never  led  from  less  than  yive  cards  in 
suit ;  except  when  do^k  Queen  and  Jack  are  present. 

3.  Queen  is  never  led  unless  accompanied  by 
the  Iwo  cards  next  in  value  below. 

4.  Jack  is  never  led  unless  accompanied  by 
the  two  cards  next  in  value  above^  and  at  least 
five  cards  in  suit. 


THB  TBN  LEAD. 


The  Ten  is  led  from  only  one  combination,  as 
follows : — 


Like  the  Jack  lead,  there  are  two  cards  above^ 
but  not  next  it  in  value.  Any  other  two  cards 
above  it  in  value  would  form  some  one  of  the 
Court  card  leads,  if  you  had  ^ve  cards  in  suit  as 
in  the  example.  The  Ten  is  still  led  from  suits 
of  only  three  or  four  cards,  if  the  King  and 
Jack  are  both  present. 


For  Practice,  take  your  pack  of  28  high  cards 
as  before. 

For  examples  of  the  Ten  leads  from  plain  suits, 
see  A's  hand  in  games  No.  14,  34  and  36,  in  the 
Self-Playing  Cards,  First  Series. 

Further  examples  of  Ten  leads  are  given  in  the 
Second  Series  of  the  Self-Players  ;  A's  hand  in 
games  No.  2,  15,  and  20. 


THE  SMALL  CARD  LEADS. 


If  we  examine  the  ten  combinations  on  the 
following  page,  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of  them 
contains  any  combination  of  cards  from  which  it 
would  be  right  to  lead  a  King,  a  Queen,  a  Jack, 
or  a  Ten.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the 
Fourth-best  card  is  led  from  all  such  combina- 
tions ;  (in  each  of  the  examples  the  fourth-best 
card  is  the  4  ;)  from  which  we  have  this  rule : — 
If  yon  have  no  combination  from  which  it 
is  right  to  lead  a  high  card,  lead  your 
fourth-best. 

If  there  were  only  four  cards  in  each  of  these 
suits,  the  4  would  still  be  the  fourth-best  card, 
and  therefore  the  correct  lead. 

Examining  the  following  four  combinations : — 


IS 


v>  91 


9 

4* 


,0  0\ 


O  0 


4 


we  find  that  none  are  Ace  leads ;  because  they 
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w 


':0^0l 


4  ^ 


0^0 


4 


'  'I 

|0  0 


|0  o 

o  o\ 


9? 

1*1 


0  0 

0  0 

0  o' 

0 

0  0 

0  0 

❖  ^1 

k*  4* 


0  0 

I 

0 


[0^ 

I 

!o  0 


4* 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  ♦ 

4- 
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contain  neither  five  cards,  nor  both  Queen  and 
Jack.  From  such  combinations  the  fourth-best 
is  the  proper  lead. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  hand  or  of  the  game 
may  compel  you  to  lead  from  a  suit  of  less  than 
four  cards.  In  all  hands  of  thirteen  cards  some 
suit  must  have  four  cards ;  but  if  the  onlv  one 
is  the  trump  suit,  and  you  do  not  want  to  lead 
it,  or  if  it  is  the  suit  just  led  by  the  adversaries, 
and  you  do  not  want  to  return  it,  you  should 
select  the  three-card  suit  having  the  strongest 
combination.  A  three-card  suit  headed  by  an  A 
or  a  K  is  not  a  bad  suit  to  open  with,  and  you 
can  lead  your  smallest  card  as  if  you  held  four 
in  suit.  If  your  three-card  suit  has  nothing  higher 
than  a  Q,  still  lead  }'our  lowest  card,  unless  the 
Q  is  accompanied  by  the  J,  when  3'ou  should  lead 
the  Q  as  from  Q  J  10.  You  may  have  nothing 
higher  than  a  J  in  your  three-card  suit,  as  follows: 


0^0 


jo 


A  ^  <^ 

V 

4*  4* 

V  ^ 

0  0 

4*  4* 

0 

0  0 

!4-  + 

A  "  I 


4* 
4- 


You  do  not  like  to  lead  *  from  such  suits ;  but 
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we  have  seen  that  yon  may  be  compelled  to  lead 
them,  so  snch  leads  are  called 

FORCMD  LEADS, 

and  from  all  snch  weak  snits  yon  shonld  lead  the 
highest  card.  Yonr  partner  will  detect  the  weak- 
ness at  once,  and  it  pnts  him  on  his  gnard  not 
to  expect  anything  from  yon  during  that  deal. 

For  Practice,  take  the  entire  pack  of  52  cards, 
give  yonrself  a  nnmber  of  hands  of  13  cards  at  a 
time,  and  after  sorting  them,  determine  what  card 
yon  would  lead  from  any  of  snits  in  your  hand. 

For  examples  of  Fourth-best  leads,  see  A's  hand 
in  games  No.  5,  8,  11,  13,  15,  20,  21,  22,  23,  29, 
33,  35,  37,  First  Series,  Self-Players. 

For  a  forced  lead,  see  A^s  hand,  game  3,  First 
Series,  Self-Players. 


Further  examples  of  Fourth-best  leads  are  given 
in  the  Second  Series  of  the  Self- Players  ;  see  A's 
hand  in  games  No.  5,  6,  8,  17,  18,  21,  25,  28, 
and  29. 


PLAYING  ON  PARTNER'S  LEADS. 
Plain  Suits  Only. 

We  shall  now  move  across  the  table  and  con- 
sider what  you  would  do  if  your  partner  led  first, 
and  it  was  your  turn,  as  Third  Hand,  to  play  to 
his  lead. 

We  shall  assume  that  Second  Hand  follows  suit 
with  some  small  or  indifferent  card. 

The  first  thing  to  impress  on  your  mind  is 
that  the  suit  led  is  your  partner^  not  yours  ; 
and  that  you  must  not  appropriate  it,  however 
strong  you  may  be.  You  must  not  trifle  with  it, 
or  '^finesse"  in  it. 

To  ''finesse''  (Fr.  a  stratagem)  means  to  attempt 
to  win  a  trick  with  an  inferior  card,  not  your 
best ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  your  hand 
in  the  best  possible  condition  in  case  the  finesse 
fails.  If  this  is  not  your  object,  you  are  not 
finessing,  but  speculating.  We  shall  come  later 
to  the  varieties  of  the  finesse. 

There  is  one  Pinesse,  not  only  allowable  but 
expected  from  the  3rd  hand  on  his  partner's  lead; 
that  is  when  he  holds  Q  i-i ,  and  his  partner 
has  led  a  small  card  of  the  suit.  If  2nd  hand 
plays  a  small  card,  3rd  hand  should  finesse  the 
Q;  that  is,  tr>^  to  win  the  trick  with  it,  hoping 
King  is  not  in  4th  hand  on  his  left.  If  his  finesse 
fails,  he  still  commands  the  suit  with  the  A, 
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^  As  the  duty  of  the  3rd  hand  is  to  assist  his 
partner,  both  by  getting  out  of  his  way,  and  by 
helping  him  to  exhaust  the  cards  that  are  held 
against  him  in  his  suit,  it  is  first  necessary  for 
the  3rd  hand  to  ascertain  what  his  partner  is 
trying  to  accomplish.  If  he  leads,  what  does  he 
lead  from,  and  what  cards  in  that  suit  does  he 
want  out  of  his  way? 

He  may  lead  any  one  of  six  things :  A,  K,  Q,  J, 
lo,  or  a  small  card.  In  judging  of  the  combina- 
tion from  which  any  one  of  these  is  led,  you  have 
two  positive  sources  of  information;  the  card  led, 
and  the  cards  of  that  suit  which  you  hold ;  also 
two  other  sources,  less  certain,  the  2nd  hand's 
play,  and  the  card  with  which  4th  hand  wins  the 
trick,  if  he  does  win  it. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  simplest  elements,  the 
card  led  and  your  own  hand. 

Begin  by  sorting  your  pack  of  52  cards  into 
suits,  separating  them.  Then  take  any  suit  at 
random,  say  Spades,  and  place  on  the  table  the 
Ace  opposite  you,  and  a  small  card  on  your  right.  " 
These  will  represent  the  Ace  led  by  your  partner, 
and  the  small  card  with  which  the  2nd  hand 
followed  suit.  From  the  remaining  eleven  cards 
of  the  suit,  take  into  your  own  hand,  one  at  a 
time,  each  of  the  sixteen  hands  given  below,  and 
compare  it  with  the  Ace  and  small  card  of  the 
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suit  that  you  have  placed  on  the  table,  thus : — 


Then  ask  yourself :  '  ^  From  what  combination 
of  cards  did  my  partner  lead  that  Ace  of  Spades?" 
You  holding  Q  J,  know,  at  once,  it  must  have 
been  from  A  and  at  least  four  others.  With  some 
of  the  following  in  your  hand,  you  infer  that  he 
may  have  either  or  both  Q  and  J ;  but  in  none 
of  them  the  K.  Go  over  each  of  these,  holding 
the  cards  in  the  hand^  just  as  if  you  were  playing. 

KQJ103  KJ1073  o  J  10  52  J  10  952 

K  Q  J  3  K  J  7  3  Q  J  5  2  J  9  5  2 

KQ103  1K1073  Q1052  10  952 

KQ7  1K97  075  975 

This  practice  will  soon  convince  you  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  Ace  is  led  from  five 
or  more  in  suit;  so  your  first  consideration  must 
be  to  get  out  of  the  waj'  of  such  a  strong  suit, 
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unless  you  yourself  have  five.  If  yoti  have  five 
or  more,  play  your  smallest,  waiting  until  you 
see  who  is  stronger,  you'  or  your  partner.  If 
you  have  only  two  or  three  of  the  suit,  of  course 
play  the  lowest.  But  if  you  have  four  exactly ^ 
keep  the  lowest,  and  play  your  3rd  best;  because 
if  partner  has  five  and  you  four,  that  is  nine 
cards  out  of  thirteen ;  and  if  2nd  hand  follows 
suit,  making  ten,  there  are  only  three  out  against 
your  partner  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play.  He 
must,  therefore,  be  (numerically)  stronger,  in  that 
suit,  than  anyone  at  the  table.  By  keeping  your 
smallest,  you  have  always  a  card  to  lead  which 
he  can  take;  you  thus  avoid  the  chance  of  block- 
ing his  suit,  and  you  give  him  much  valuable 
information,  as  will  appear  later.  Even  if  your 
four  are  the  K,  Q,  J,  x,  play  the  Jack^  not  the 
small  one,  on  partner's  Ace  led.  You  may  think 
this  is  foolish ;  it  is  Whist^  and  its  advantage  will 
be  apparent  in  the  next  lesson. 

Having  thought  this  over  a  little,  give  yourself 
any  four  Spades  at  random,  still  leaving  the  Ace 
and  the  small  Spade  on  the  table,  and  determine 
which  one  of  the  four  you  would  play  if  your 
partner  led  an  A,  and  the  2nd  hand  followed  suit. 

Then  take  13  cards  from  the  full  pack  of  52, 
leaving  the  A  x  of  each  suit  on  the  table,  and 
after  sorting  3^our  hand,  ask  3'ourself  how  you 
would  play  each  suit  in  it  to  your  partner's  Ace 
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lead ;  at  the  same  time  noting  what  it  is  probably 
led  from. 

For  examples  of  unblocking  with  four  exactl)^ 
on  partner's  Ace  lead,  see  B's  hand,  games  17 
and  27,  First  Series  Self-Players. 

Sort  out  another  suit,  say  Hearts,  and  lay  the 
King  and  a  small  card  on  the  table  as  before. 
Then  give  yourself,  one  at  a  time,  each  of  the 
following  hands,  and  ask  yourself  ''from  what 
combination  did  my  partner  lead  that  King?'^ 
A  J  10  3  ,   Q  J  10  3  I  J  10  7  3 

A  J  7  3  Q  J  7  3  J  8  7  3 

A  10  7  3  Q  10  7  3  10  8  7  3 

A873  Q873  9873 

When  you  have  A  J  you  know  he  has  the  Q ; 
when  you  have  the  Q,  you  know  he  has  the  A. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  you  can  tell  at  once 
whether  King  was  led  from  K  A,  or  from  K  Q. 
In  adlual  play  if  it  was  led  from  K  Q,  and  you 
did  not  hold  the  A,  the  adversar}'  who  did  hold 
it  would  take  the  K;  and  you  would  then  know 
your  partner  had  the  Q.  Simple  as  this  is,  many 
players  fail  to  notice  it  and,  later  m  the  hand^ 
wonder  where  that  Queen  is  ! 

Shuffle  the  pack,  leaving  the  K  x  of  each  suit 
on  the  table ;  give  yourself  some  hands  of  13 
cards,  and  consider  what  the  K  was  led  from. 
At  the  same  time  think  what  you  should  play  to 
it.  It  will  soon  be  apparent  that  King  may  be 
led  from  a  great  variety  of  combinations,  and 
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often  from  very  short  suits.  You  must  not  be 
too  hasty  in  relinquishing  control  of  the  suit,  as 
in  the  Ace  leads. 

King  led  gives  less  information  to  3rd  hand 
than  any  other  high  card. 

As  there  is  little  chance  of  your  blocking 
the  suit,  play  your  lowest  on  K  led,  whether  you 
hold  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  more  of  the  suit. 

As  to  taking  or  passing,  there  is  only  one  case 
where  you  should  take  partner's  K  led;  when 
you  hold  only  the  A  J.  Your  two  cards  are  really 
of  equal  value,  partner  holding  O.  Play  the  A 
on  his  King,  keeping  the  J  to  lead  to  him,  which 
he  can  ^ake  or  pass  as  he  pleases.  If  you  keep 
the  A,  he  cannot  take  it,  and  if  later  he  leads  his 
suit,  your  Ace  blocks  it  by  stopping  him.  See 
B's  hand,  game  4,  First  Series,  Self-Players,  for 
this  play. 

Sort  out  another  suit,  say  Clubs.  Lay  the 
Queen  and  a  small  card  on  the  table,  then 
successively  give  yourself  each  of  the  following 
hands : — 

AK62  !  K762 

A762  I  9762 

The  small  number  of  combinations  that  can  be 
held  against  Queen  led  will  further  impress  on 
your  mind  the  certainty  of  what  it  is  led  from; 
apart  from  forced  leads  of  course,  which  are  com- 
paratively  rare,  especially  with  good  players. 
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As  practice  is  unnecessary  here,  except  to  go 
over  these  four  hands  and  notice  that  none  con- 
tains J  or  10,  you  may  proceed  at  once  to  deter- 
mine what  you  will  play  on  Q  led.  Now,  Q  J 
10  and  others  is  a  strong  hand,  and  you  must 
get  out  of  its  way.  With  x  x  x  x  (four  small 
cards  exactly)  of  the  suit,  no  court  card  among 
them,  you  must  keep  the  smallest  to  lead  to 
partner  later  on;  just  as  in  Ace  leads.  But  if 
you  have  a  court  card  in  your  four  exactly,  play 
the  lowest  of  the  four  to  the  Q.  If  you  hold 
more  or  less  than  four,  play  the  lowest,  just  as 
on  A  led. 

In  the  last  of  the  four  hands  given  above,  you 
would  play  the  6  on  partner's  Q  led ;  in  all  the 
others,  having  a  court  card,  play  the  2. 

Give  yourself  a  few  hands  from  the  pack, 
leaving  out  the  Q  x  of  each  suit,  and  determine 
what  card  of  each  suit  you  would  play  to  Q  led. 

As  to  taking  or  passing  partner's  Q  when  you 
hold  the  Ace.  On  page  25,  holding  both  A  and 
Q,  you  finessed  the  Q,  trusting  it  to  take  the 
trick.  The  only  difference  here  is  that  your 
partner  led  it  ;  but  you  can  still  keep  your 
Ace,  and  trust  to  K  being  on  your  right.  But 
what  if  you  hold  both  A  and  K,  and  only  one 
small  one?  If  you  play  the  small  one,  your  K 
will  block  partner's  J  10 ;  therefore  take  the  Q  with 
the  K,  keeping  the  small  one  to  lead  him  later  on. 
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With  iV  K  X  X,  play  the  smallest  card. 

For  examples  of  playing  on  partner's  Q  led 
see  B's  hand,  games  3  and  7,  First  Series,  Self- 
Players. 

Sort  out  another  suit,  this  time  the  Diamonds, 
and  lay  the  Jack  and  a  small  card  on  the  table. 
Then  give  yourself: — 


In  the  first  four  of  these  you  infer  that  the  J 
was  led  from  K  Q  J  x  >-h  x  (a/  leasl  two  small 
cards).  In  the  last  four  you  know  at  once  that 
the  lead  was  forced,  and  that  the  J  is  the  highest 
of  three  cards  only. 

In  deciding  what  to  pla}'  to  it,  follow  the  same 
principle  as  with  Q  leads;  keep  the  lowest  of 
exactly  four  S77iall  cards,  no  court  card  among 
them ;  play  the  lowest  of  more  or  less  than  four. 

But  if  you  hold  A,  K,  or  Q,  shall  you  pass 
or  take  the  Jack  led?  A  moment's  reflection  will 
show  you  that  if  you  hold  K  or  Q,  or  both  of 
them,  the  J  was  a  forced  lead.  With  the  last  three- 
of  the  hands  given  above,  you  gain  nothing  by 
taking  the  J,  let  it  pass.  With  A  K  x  x  you 
should  take  the  J  led,  unless  you  are  very  strong 
in  trumps,  and  can  afford  to  risk  the  Q  taking. 
With  A  X  only,  you  should  always  take  the  J 


A  10  6  2 
A  8  6  2 
10  8  6  2 
8652 


A  K  6  3 

K  O  6  3 

K  8  6  3 

Q  8  6  3 
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led,  by  which  you  accomplish  two  things:  you 
keep  a  small  card  to  lead  to  partner;  and,  you 
let  him  know  by  your  taking  his  J  with  your  A 
that  you  have  only  one  left  of  that  suit,  or  none 
at  all. 

Give  yourself  a  number  of  hands  from  the  full 
pack,  leaving  the  J  x  of  each  suit  on  the  table 
as  before.   

Sort  out  another  suit;  and  lay  the  Ten  and  a 
small  card  on  the  table,  giving  yourself  the  fol- 
lowing hands : — 


Your  only  consideration  is  how  to  help  your 
partner ;  how  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  J  K  ^ ; 
or  to  force  out  the  cards  against  him.  With  two 
cards  only,  the  A  and  Q,  the  usual  finesse  of 
the  Q  would  be  imprudent,  as  your  A  might 
block  his  suit  of  K  J  and  others. 

With  the  second  of  the  hands  given  above,  it 
is  best  to  take  the  lo  led;  but  if  you  have  the 
Q,  pass  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  lo  may  force  the 
A  if  it  is  on  your  left,  as  you  remember  that  the 
A  is  never  in  a  hand  from  which  a  Ten,  Jack, 
or  Queen  is  led.  If  you  hold  x  x  x  x  of  the  suit, 
no  court  card  among  them,  keep  the  lowest  of 
the  four,  as  in  former  cases.  The  next  exercise 
will  develop  the  importance  of  this  play,  and 
impress  it  more  strongly  on  the  memory. 


A  Q  5  3 
A  7  5  3 


Q  7  5  3 
9  7  5  3 
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When  a  Low  Card  is  led  originally,  most  players 
regard  it  as  a  part  of  chaos,  without  meaning,  and 
void  of  interest. 

The  presumption  is  that  your  partner  has  no 
combination  of  high  cards  from  which  to  lead ; 
but  that,  as  he  has  always  a  suit  of  at  least  four 
cards,  he  has  selected  that ;  and  as  this  card  is 
smaller  than  a  lo,  it  is  his  foitrth  best  card  of 
that  suit,  no  miatter  how  many  he  holds.  What 
you  want  to  ascertain  is,  what  are  the  three  cards 
in  his  hand  that  are  better  than  the  one  led. 

As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  this, 
merely  from_  the  card  led,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  discover  how  many  cards  the  adversaries  hold 
in  your  partner's  suit  that  are  better  than  any 
or  all  of  his  unknown  cards.  This  is  very  im- 
portant. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  have  formulated  the  follow- 
ing rule,  Vv'hich  I  discovered  in  1881,  after  much 
careful  study.  Its  usefulness  I  have  found  to  be  so 
great  that  I  wonder  it  was  not  discovered  before  : — 

Rule:  Deduct  from  eleven  the  number  of  spots 
on  the  small  card  led ;  the  remainder  is  the 
number  of  cards  that  are  held  against  your  part- 
ner's suit,  higher  than  the  one  led. 

For  example,  he  leads  a  9=  9  from  11  leaves 
2.    If  you  hold  and  can  get  rid  of  any  two  cards 
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higher  than  the  one  led,  or  can  force  the  adver- 
saries to  play  them ;  or  if  your  partner  can  catch 
them,  his  suit  is  ''established."  Don't  trouble 
yourself  with  what  they  are,  any  two  larger  than 
the  one  led  is  the  point.  Suppose  he  led  this 
9  from  A  Q  109;  the  two  cards  against  him  are 
the  K  and  the  J.  If  he  led  8  from  A  J  10  8; 
8  from  1 1  leaves  3 ;  these  three  are  the  K  Q 
and  9.  He  knows  ivhat  they  are ;  yoit  know  how 
many  there  are. 

The  second  part  of  my  rule  is  this :  from  the 
remainder  thus  found,  deduct  the  number  of  cards 
you  hold  which  are  lai^ger  than  the  one  led ;  this 
last  remainder  is  the  number  of  cards  the  adver- 
sartes  hold  against  your  partner  and  yourself  in 
that  suit.  If  he  led  a  7,  which  from  11  leaves  4, 
and  you  hold  A  K  9  kh,  the  advei^saries  hold  only 
one  card  higher  than  the  7  led  b}*  your  partner. 

As  an  example,  take  into  your  hand  the  A  K  9 
3  of  any  suit ;  place  on  the  table  the  7  as  led 
by  your  partner,  and  the  10  as  played  b^'  the 
2nd  hand.  You  play  the  K  to  win  the  trick ;  4th 
hand  plays  the  4.  You  can  locate  the  whole  suit. 
The  7  from  11  leaves  4,  all  in  sight.  Then  your 
partner's  suit  is  established  as  soon  as  you  get 
rid  of  your  A  and  9.  On  your  right  are  no  more ; 
on  your  left  can  be  only  the  5  and  6,  either,  both, 
or  neither.  Your  partner  has  the  2  with  his 
Q  J  8. 
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Your  knowledge  of  the  eleven  rule  here  tells 
you  three  things ;  3'our  partner  had  six  cards  when 
he  led;  his  suit  is  established;  the  player  on 
your  right  will  trump  if  you  lead  the  suit  again.  * 

Practice  the  foregoing  by  taking  several  hands 
of  13  cards  from  the  pack ;  and  after  sorting  them, 
place  two  small  cards  of  any  suit  in  the  centre 
of  the  table ;  assume  that  your  partner  led  one,  look 
at  the  same  suit  in  your  own  hand,  and  apply  this 
rule.  The  card  played  by  2nd  hand  is  often  larger 
than  the  one  led,  and  can  be  counted.  In  adlual 
play  the  4th  hand  may  win  the  trick,  or  play  a 
card  larger  than  the  one  led,  which  can  be  counted. 

In  this  practice  be  careful  to  observ^e  where  the 
card  you  assume  to  be  led  by  partner  is  obviously 
impossible,  or  wrong.  For  example ;  you  have 
placed  on  the  table  the  8  and  7  as  played  by 
your  partner  and  2nd  hand ;  but  on  sorting  your 
own  13  cards,  you  find  the  A  Q  9  of  that  suit.  8 
from  II  leaves  3,  all  of  which  you  hold.  The  only 
3  that  he  can  hold  above  an  8  are  the  K  J  and 
10;  from  which  he  should  have  led  the  10.  'This 
practice  in  detecling  such  inconsistencies  is  of  great- 
value,  and  should  receive  special  attention. 

*  Mr.  E.  F.  M.  Benecke,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  England,  in  k 
letter  to  the  London  Field,'  of  Feb.  15th,  1890,  claims  to  have- 
independently  discovered  this  rule  ;  at  v^hich  I  am  not  at  all  surprised, 
having  often  wondered  why  it  was  not  discovered  hy  every  attentive 
player;  but  as  I  first  discovered  it  in  the  winter  of  18801,  I  wrote 
claiming  the  priority  of  the  discovery  and  giving  a  brief  account  of 
how  it  came  about.    This  appeared  -n  the    Field''  of  Feb.  8th,  1890. 


REMARKS. 


The  only  alteration  in  your  play  as  3rd  hand, 
will  be  if  2nd  hand  does  not  follow  suit.  In  that 
case  you  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
'^unblock,"  but  await  developments,  and  play 
your  lowest  always,  even  from  exactly  four  cards 
of  the  suit. 

I  trust  it  Is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  that  in 
winning,  or  attempting  to  win  any  trick,  you 
should  do  so  as  cheaply  as  possible.  That  is  to 
say,  if  you  hold  A  K  Q  of  a  suit  led  up  to  you, 
take  it  with  the  Q.  If  you  hold  J  10,  the  10 
will  take  it  as  well  as  the  J.  Some  ^'dark'^ 
players,  thinking  A  K  Q  are  ' '  all  the  same ' '  if 
in  one  hand,  play  the  A,  to  deceive  their  adver- 
saries as  to  the  position  of  the  K  and  Q ;  but  the\' 
deceive  their  partners  only,  who  are  afraid  to  lead 
the  suit  again.  So  with  small  cards,  if  you  have 
the  432,  play  the  2  ;  you  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  this  respect.  At  all  stages  of  the  game  take 
tricks  with  the  lowest  card  that  will  take  them. 
If  A  and  Q  have  been  played,  and  you  hold  K  J, 
play  the  J.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  trumps 
led  by  your  adversaries,  or  so  late  in  the  hand 
that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  your  partner  what 
you  play. 

We  shall  now  consider  what  you  should  do  on 
the  second  round  of  the  suit. 


SnCOND  ROUND. 
Going  on  ixxith.  Plain  Suits. 

First  Hand.  To  simplify  matters,  we  shall 
for  the  present  disregard  the  cards  played  by 
others  to  your  first  lead,  and  suppose  them  to  be 
small  or  indifferent  ones.  This  will  imply  that 
you  W07Z  the  first  trick  with  the  first  card  you 
led,  and  will  confine  our  attention  to  hands  from 
which  high  cards  are  led  first. 

The  question  is  :  What  will  you  do  next?  One 
simple  rule  covers  a  large  part  of  the  answer: 
On  the  second  round  of  any  plain  suit,  play 
the  best  card  if  yon  hold  it.  This  applies 
equally  to  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  hands,  of  course  each 
winning  as  cheaply  as  possible.  For  instance;  if 
you  hold  K  7  4  2,  and  the  A  fell  the  first  round, 
no  matter  what  your  position,  play  your  K  on 
the  second  round  if  the  others  follow  suit.  With 
K  Q  J  2,  if  A  fell  first  round,  play  the  j  on  second 
round,  winning  as  cheaply  as  possible.  With  K 
Q  2,  play  the  Q.  Both  yours  are  the  best.  This 
play  is  based  on  the  apprehension  that  the  suit 
may  not  go  round  three  times. 

But  when  you  are  to  lead  the  second  round  of 
a  suit,  in  which  you  led  and  won  the  first  round, 
you  may  have  several  cards,  all  of  which  are  the 
best.    With  which  should  you  go  on?  As  in  the 
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previous  instruclions,  keep  on  the  table  a  sorted 
pack  from  which  to  take  the  various  combinations 
of  cards  here  given.  I  may  repeat,  that  if  you 
read  this  book  without  the  cards  in  your  hand, 
you  will  simply  waste  your  time.  You  may 
have  theories  to  the  contrary ;  but  I  am  stating  a 
fact  learned  from  long  experience,  and  before  facts 
all  theories  must  give  way. 

FOLLOWING  KING. 

Take  any  suit,  sa}'  clubs,  and  give  yourself  the 
A  K  Q  J  lo.  In  the  first  round  you  led  the 
King;  three  small  clubs  fell.  With  which  card 
shall  you  go  on?  Any  one  of  the  four  cards  re- 
maining in  your  hand  is  just  as  good  as  the  A. 
You  can  play  any  one  of  them  and  still  be  fol- 
lowing the  rule.  Which  one  shall  it  be,  and 
why? 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you,  the 
person  whose  interest  should  be  considered  is  your 
partner.  He  is  saying  to  himself :  '  ^  Partner  led 
a  K  on  the  first  round,  which  he  might  have 
done  from  any  one  of  eleven  different  combina- 
tions. His  winning  the  trick  reduces  them  to 
eight  that  contain  an  A.  Which  one  of  the  eight 
is  it?  By  his  first  lead  he  told  me  he  had  one 
of  eight  things  out  of  thirty-two  possibilities.  By 
his  second  lead  can  he  not  tell  me  which  one  of 
those  eight  he  holds?" 
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He  can  indeed  ;  and  with  such  accuracy  that  he 
might  as  well  lay  his  cards,  face  up,  on  the  table. 
That  is  Whist, 

Lay  out  on  the  table  from  the  four  sorted  suits, 
the  four  following  combinations  : — 

No.  I.  A  K  O  J  10 

No.  2.  A  K  Q  J  6 

Xo.  3.  A  K  O  10  2 

Xo.  4.  A  K  0  4  2 

Taking  these  one  at  a  time  into  your  hand,  first 
play  the  King,  which  is  led  in  plain  suits.  These 
suits  being  of  the  same  length,  and  length  not 
being  indicated  by  a  K  lead,  you  can  only  indicate 
their  strengtli  xqmx  next  lead.  This  strength 
lies  in  the  length  of  the  sequence  they  contain. 

In  Whist,  a  Sequence  ^  ^  is  a  series  of  two  or 
more  cards,  next  in  value  to  each  other,  such  as 
J  10 — Q  K — K  A.  Each  of  these  four  hands 
contains  a  sequence. 

With  a  view  to  your  partner's  information,  selecT: 
a  d.ififerent  card  to  lead  from  each  combination 
on  the  second  round. 

For  the  sake  of  regularity  in  doing  so,  follow 
this  rule  : — 

Make  the  long  jump  for  the  long  sequence; 
the  short  Jiinijj  for  the  short  sequence,  Xone 
of  the  ^'books''  formulate  this  rule;  but  all  good 
players  unconsciously  follow  it.     To  illustrate  : 

In  No.  I  continue  with  the  10;  the  longest  jump 
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you  can  make ;  because  the  longest  sequence  of 
high  cards  you  can  hold. 

In  No.  2  continue  with  the  J,  a  little  shorter 
jump ;  informing  partner  that  your  sequence  ends 
there,  and  that  you  have  not  the  10. 

Nos.  3  and  4,  the  Q.  This  tells  him  you  have 
not  the  J. 

In  each  of  these  cases  your  partner  understands 
your  hand  perfectly.  He  knows  you  have  the  Ace  ; 
because  your  King  won ;  and  he  assumes  that  you 
know  enough  about  Whist  to  go  on  with  the  best 
card  of  the  suit  on  the  second  round.  Then,  if 
you  go  on  with  the  10,  having  the  Ace  in  your 
hand,  the  10  must  be  as  good  as  the  Ace.  In  other 
words,  you  have  also  the  Q  and  the  J. 

Now  change  the  combinations  on  the  table  to 
the  four  following: — 

No.  I.   A  K  J  10  5 

No.  2.    A  K  J  4  3 

No.  3.    A  K  10  6  2 

No.  4.    A  K  6  5  3 

In  these  the  Q  is  missing.  You  cannot  run  the 
risk  of  her  taking  a  trick  adversely ;  but  must 
follow  the  rule — ''on  second  round  of  the  suit,  play 
the  best  card" — the  A.  The  information  to  your 
partner  is:  ''I  have  not  the  Q";  for  we  have  just 
seen  that  A  does  not  follow  K  when  Q  is  present. 

Now  lay  out  the  two  following  combinations : — 

K  Q  10  5  3  K  Q  7  5  2 

If  your  K  won  the  first  round,  it  is  evident  that 
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your  partner  should  hold  the  A  ;  continue  with 
your  original  fourth-best,  the  5,  in  each  of  these 
hands,  and  let  him  take  the  trick.  But  if  your 
K  was  taken  by  the  A  on  the  first  round,  your  Q 
became  the  best,  and  should  be  played  on  the 
next  round  of  the  suit.  The  adverse  A  winning 
your  K,  told  partner  that  you  held  Q. 
Now  lay  out  the  three  following : — 

KQJio  KOJ2  KQJ 

With  the  first  of  these,  having  the  long  sequence, 
you  make  the  long  jump,  after  winning  with  the 
King,  down  to  the  to;  informing  partner  that  you 
hold  both  Q  and  J,  but  no  small  cards.  With  the 
other  two  combinations  you  can  inform  your  part- 
ner as  to  the  length  of  the  suit,  by  following  the 
the  same  principle : — Make  the  long  jump  for 
the  long  suit;  the  short  jump  for  the  short 
suit.  Whether  your  K  won  or  not;  if  you  had 
only  Ikree  cards,  KQJ,  make  the  short  jump  to 
the  Q;  if  you  had  /oi^r  cards,  the  long  jump  to 
the  J.  (With  Jiz'e  cards  in  suit,  J  is  led  first,  you 
remember.)  If  your  partner  holds  A;  or  if  it  won 
your  K  adversely,  he  knows  you  have  Q.  Con- 
tinuing with  Q  or  J  tells  him  you  have  J  also ; 
continuing  with  your  fourth  best,  that  you  have 
nol  the  J ;  just  as  with  A  K,  no  Q. 

For  Practice,  deal  a  number  of  hands  from 
the  28  card  pradlice  pack,  and  pick  out  all  the 
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K  leads,  noting  carefully  the  card  that  should 
follow  on  second  round. 

For  examples  of  secoiid  round  of  K  leads  see  A's 
hands  in  games  No.  2,  4,  6,  9,  30,  31,  32,  of  the 
Self- Playing  Cards,  First  Series. 

On  next  page  you  will  find  the  entire  S3'stem 
of  long  and  short  jumps  in  the  King  Leads. 

Further  examples  of  the  second  round  of  King 
leads  are  given  in  the  Second  Series  of  the  Self- 
Players  ;  see  A's  hand  in  games  No.  i,  12,  16,  26, 
and  30. 


FOLLOWING  ACM. 


Lay  out  the  following  four  combinations,  and 
take  them  one  at  a  time  into  your  hand,  as  you 
did  the  King  leads : — 

No.  1.    A  O  J  10  2      I      No.  3.    A  Q  J  3 
No.  2.    A  O  J  4  2      I      No.  4.    A  O  J 

Having  first  led  the  Ace  from  any  of  these  hands, 
two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  view ;  to  force  the  K 
out  of  your  way,  lea\dng  you  with  the  command 
of  your  suit ;  and  to  let  your  partner  know  what 
your  suit  consists  of  In  each  of  these  hands  you 
have  a  sequence  (see  page  38),  a7zy  card  of  which 
will  either  force  the  K  or  win  the  trick.  With 
a  view  to  the  other  obje6l,  partner's  information, 
select,  as  before,  a  different  card  in  each  case, 
and  follow  the  same  rule  of  long  and  short  jumps. 
In  No.  I,  the  long  jump  will  be  (from  the 
A  of  course,  which  was  led  first)  to  the  10.  In 
No.  2,  as  you  have  /our  cards  left,  make  the  long 
jump,  to  the  J.  In  No.  3  or  4,  having  only  i^zc'o 
or  three  cards  left,  make  the  shortest  jump,  to  the 
Q.  Any  of  these  second  leads  will  force  the  K, 
and  each  conveys  different  information  to  partner. 

Now  lay  out  the  following: — 

No.  I.    A  Q  10  4  2  No.  4.    A  J  843 

No.  2.    A  O  6  4  2  No.  5.    A  10  7  4  2 

No.  3.    A  J  10  4  3  No.  6.    A  9   7  4  2 

In  these  you  cannot  be  sure  of  forcing  the  K 
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and  at  the  same  time  clearing  your  suit.  If  you 
lead  the  Q  from  No.  i,  and  it  forces  the  K,  the 
J  still  commands  your  lo.  If  you  lead  the  lo  the 
J  might  win  it,  and  the  K  be  still  against  your 
O.  You  cannot  clear  the  others  any  better.  In 
any  of  these  to  lead  the  Q,  J,  or  lo,  would  be  to 
throw  it  away.  Turn  to  page  38,  and  read  that 
rule  again.  Whoever  holds  the  K  will  play  it,  no 
matter  what  you  lead;  because  this  is  the  second 
round  of  the  suit  (unless  he  has  Q  also,  and 
plays  that;  which  would  indicate  he  holds  K). 
Your  best  play,  then,  is  a  small  card.  You  re- 
member, when  you  had  no  high  card  combination 
to  begin  with^  you  led  your  fourth-best.  Having 
now  no  high  card  combination  to  go  07i  with^  lead 
your  fourth-best;  that  is,  the  card  that  was  the 
fourth  before  you  led  your  A.  In  all  the  hands  on 
the  table,  this  card  is  the  4.  No  matter  how  many 
of  the  suit  3^ou  hold,  adhere  to  this  rule,  which  we 
shall  find  universal:— 

When  you  do  not  follow  a  high  card  led 
with  another  high  cardy  lead  your  fourth- 
best. 

It  accomplishes  both  cbjecls:  forces  the  high 
cards  against  your  suit,  and  informs  your  partner 
that  Iwo  of  the  cards  remaining  in  your  hand  are 
larger  than  the  one  led;  but  not  large  enough  to 
form  am^  of  the  regular  high-card  combinations. 

Por  Practice^  give  yourself  several  hands  from 
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the  28  card  practice  pack.  Pick  out  the  A  and 
K  leads,  giving  special  attention  to  the  second 
card  to  be  led  in  each. 

For  examples  of  second  round  of  A  leads,  see 
games  No.  i,  17,  18,  19,  27,  and  40,  Self-Playing 
Cards,  First  Series. 


FOLLOWING  QUSSN. 


Lay  these  out  on  the  table: — 

o  J  10  4  2  Q  J  10  5 

Leading  Queen  tells  your  partner  that  you  hold 
J  and  10.  You  can  inform  him  of  the  number  of 
small  cards  in  your  suit  by  making  the  short  jump, 
to  the  J,  for  four  cards  only  in  suit ;  the  long  jump, 
to  the  10,  for  five  or  more.  If  your  Q  won,  con- 
tinue as  usual ;  for  partner  must  have  A,  and  4th 
hand  cannot  have  K.  If  2nd  hand  has  K,  and 
plays  it  on  your  second  lead,  partner  will  take  it. 
If  not,  partner  will  let  your  J  or  10  win  the  second 
round,  and  will  still  hold  A  over  the  adverse  K. 

On  page  48,  you  will  find  the  system  of  long 
and  short  jumps  in  the  Ace  and  Queen  leads. 


In  the  Second  Series  of  Self- Players,  several 
examples  of  the  manner  of  following  the  Ace  leads 
are  given.  See  A's  hand  in  games  No.  3,  9,  10, 
and  13. 


ACM  AND  QVBMN  I,:MADS. 
Second  J^oand. 
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The  jump  is  from  one  Dot  •    to  two  Dots  •  • 


FOLLOWING  JACK. 


Lay  out  the  following : — 

KQJ102        KQJ432  .KQJ62 

Having  five  or  more  in  suit,  headed  by  the  se- 
quence of  K  Q  J,  you  lead  the  J  first.  In  the  first 
of  the  above  combinations  you  go  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sequence,  the  long  jump,  to  the  10, 
just  as  you  did  with  E  Q  J  10,  and  no  small  cards. 
Your  leading  Jack  first  indicated  that  you  had  Jiv^ 
in  suit.  The  other  two  combinations  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  on  the  second  round,  as  you 
remember  they  were  on  the  first.  For  the  long 
suit  of  more  than  five^  you  jump  only  to  the 
Queen  ;  for  five  only^  to  the  King.  In  either  case, 
continuing  with  the  Q  or  K,  informs  your  partner 
that  you  have  not  the  10.  I  may  say  that  if  the 
Ace  won  your  Jack  adversely  the  first  round,  and 
the  suit  is  not  led  again  for  a  few  rounds,  it  is  better 
to  go  on  with  the  King  in  every  case,  that  being 
the  best  card  of  the  suit ;  for  fear  your  partner 
might  fail  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  Queen,  and 
might  trump  it. 


FOLLOWING  TMN. 


Take  into  your  hand  the  following  combination : 

K  J  10  6  3 

Having  led  the  10,  everything  depends  on  your 
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ability  to  infer  where  the  higher  cards  lie.  If  your 
lo  has  won,  follow  with  your  fourth-best,  the  6, 
as  your  partner  must  have  the  Q  at  least,  perhaps 
both  the  Q  and  the  A.  If  the  lo  forced  the  A, 
your  King  became  the  best  card  of  the  suit,  and 
should  be  led  on  the  second  round.  If  your  lo 
was  won  by  the  Q,  you  remain  with  the  2nd  and 
3rd  best,  either  of  which  will  force  the  A  and  leave 
vou  in  command  of  the  suit  with  the  other. 


FOLLOWING  FOURTH-BMST. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  will  win  the 
trick  when  you  lead  a  small  card;  but  when  you 
get  the  lead  again  you  should  go  on  with  the  best 
card  of  the  suit  if  you  hold  it.    Lay  out : — 
A754        K942  QJ32 

In  the  first  of  these  you  led  the  4,  and  on  the 
second  round  you  must  play  the  best  card,  the 
Ace.  In  the  second,  if  the  Ace  won  the  first 
round,  your  K  is  the  best  and  must^  be  led  on  the 
second  round.  In  the  third,  if  either  the  A  or  the 
K  won  the  first  round,  you  force  the  other  by 
leading  your  0,  and  remain  with  the  command. 
If  this  Q  wins,  your  partner  may  easily  be  in- 
ferred to  hold  the  higher  card. 

When  you  have  no  high  card  with  which  to 
follow  a  fourth-best,  your  play  T\dll  be  guided  by 
inference,  which  we  shall  consider  later. 


FOLLOWING  FORCED  LFADS. 


If  your  first  lead  won,  such  as  Q  led  from  Q  J 
X,  you  continue  with  the  next  highest,  on  the 
principle  of  a  very  short  jump  for  a  very  short 
suit. 

For  Practice^  give  yourself  a  few  hands  from 
the  full  pack  of  52  cards,  noting  all  the  leads 
for  both  first  round  and  second. 

For  examples  in  Self- Playing  Cards  (First  Series) 
of  second  round  of  Q  leads,  see  A's  hand,  games 
No.  7  and  16;  of  J  leads,  games  No.  10,  12,  and 
26;  of  Fourth-best  leads,  games  5,  8,  11,  13,  15, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  29,  33,  35,  and  37;  and  of  Forced 
leads,  see  A^s  hand,  game  3. 

You  should  repeatedly  pra6lise  at  any  odd 
moments  by  taking  hands  from  the  pack  at  random, 
noting  the  ^rs^  and  second  card  to  lead  from  each 
combination,  until  you  become  an  fait  in  all  the 
leads.    Nothing  is  more  important. 


PLAY  OF  THF  THIRD  HAND. 


We  shall  now  consider  a  very  important  part  of 
Whist — the  play  of  the  3rd  hand  on  his  partner's 
lead  in  the  second  round  of  the  suit. 

You  have  already  had  pradlice  in  estimating  the 
hand  by  the  first  card  led.    If  you  have  made  an 
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effort  to  compare  it  with  those  of  the  same  suit 
in  your  own  hand,  you  will  not  easily  forget  what 
suit  it  was  that  your  partner  led^  and  so  declared 
as  his  best.  Some  persons,  to  assist  their  memory, 
always  place  trumps  to  the  left ;  partner's  opening 
suit  next  them;  and  the  right-hand  adversary's 
suit  to  the  extreme  right. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  great  point  with 
the  3rd  hand  is  to  watch  partner's  suit,  and  assist 
in  establishing  it;  either  by  forcing  out  the  com- 
manding cards  held  by  the  adversaries,  or  by 
getting  rid  of  those  he  holds  himself 

This  last  point  is  sadly  neglected^  even  by  the 
best  Whist' Players, 

To  do  this  intelligently  the  3rd  hand  must  watch 
his  partner's  leads,  the  cards  played  by  the  ad- 
versaries, and  his  own  hand ;  and  must  try  to  infer 
as  nearly  as  possible  what  his  partner  still  has  of 
the  suit.  He  must  then  adapt  his  play  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  This  requires  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  leads,  and  a  little 
common  sense. 

We  are  about  to  consider  suits  that  are,  and  that 
remain,  your  partner's.  You  remember,  as  pre- 
viously told,  that  if  you  proved  stronger  than  he, 
the  suit  became  yours.  These  cases  are  not 
considered  here. 

In  the  following  exercises,  I  have  indicated,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  paragraph,  the  exa(5l  com- 
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biliation  of  cards  that  you  are  to  take  from  the 
sorted  suits  on  the  table,  and  which  you  ought 
to  hold  in  your  hand,  as  if  you  were  playing  a 
game.  Then  I  give  the  cards  of  the  same  suit 
supposed  to  be  played  by  the  2nd  and  4th  hands, 
including  of  course  your  own.  I  advise  you  to 
change  the  suit  occasionally,  that  your  eyes  may 
be  ■  equally  accustomed  to  the  fall  of  the  cards  in 
any  suit. 

N.B. — It  is  imperative  that  you  should  take 
from  the  pack  the  cards  indicated  as  those  played 
by  the  others,  and  lay  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  You  must  study,  not  so  much  the  words 
of  this  book,  as  the  cards  on  the  table^  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  played.  Remember 
you  are  Third  Hand^  and  the  lead  comes  from 
your  partner,  who  sits  opposite  you. 

At  first  you  may  leave  both  first  and  second 
rounds  of  the  suit  exposed  face  up  on  the  table. 
After  you  have  been  over  these  exercises  once,  I 
advise  you  to  go  over  them  again,  turning  the 
first  round  face  down,  before  you  proceed  with  the 
second  round.  This  will  require  you  to  observe 
carefully  the  cards  played  in  the  first  trick,  and 
will   greatly  improve   your   so-called  W^hist- 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  Whist-memory ;  the 
trouble  is,  simply  that  some  persons  do  not  look  at 
the  cards  that  are  played,  and  do  not  know  why 
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they  are  played.  Of  course  they  cannot  remember 
things  they  never  saw  or  understood.  You  will 
never  remember  how  many  chairs  there  are  in  a 
room  unless  you  count  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
trumps  played;  if  you  don't  county  you  cannot 
remember  them. 

In  going  over  these  exercises,  do  not  read  my 
inferences  until  you  have  done  your  best  to  make 
your  own.  Do  not  look  at  the  card  /  say  you 
should  play  on  the  second  round,  until  you  have 
seledled  one  yourself.  Do  not  hurry ;  do  not 
worry ;  you  have  now  neither  partner  nor  oppo- 
nents to  find  fault  with  vou  for  beino;-  somewhat 
slow  at  first.  After  a  little  practice,  you  will  be 
able  to  draw  these  inferences  with  wonderful  facility 
the  moment  the  cards  fall  upon  the  table  ;  a  result 
which  otherwise  is  possible  only  after  many  j^ears 
of  such  practice  as  is  afforded  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  actual  play. 

Seat  yourself  at  a  table  with  plenty  of  space  on 
it ;  the  book  to  your  left.  Sort  the  52  card  pack 
into  suits,  the  suits  in  order,  and  keep  each  suit 
in  a  separate  pile  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table^ 
ready  for  use. 

T.  Always  begin  by  getting  out  the  hand  in- 
dicated in  the  margin,  Place  the  cards  of  the 
first  trick,  and  note  your  inferences,  comparing  the 
cards  on  the  table  with  your  own  hand,  and  using 
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your  knowledge  of  the  leads,  j.  Place  the  two 
cards,  one  led  by  partner,  one  played  by  second 
hand  on  the  second  round  of  the  suit,  and  think 
what  card  you  will  play,  and  wh}'.  4.  Look  at 
what  /  say  you  should  play,  and  why ;  then  at 
what  4th  hand  plays  to  the  second  round.  Draw 
your  own  inferences  before  you  look  at  those  given 
by  me. 

Let  us  begin  with : — 

K  4  3.  A  led;  5  2nd;  3  yours;  6  4th.  Then, 
Q  led ;  8  2nd ;  partner  declares  only  four  cards  in 
suit,  as  shown  by  his  leads,  A  Q.  He  has  not  the 
10,  or  he  would  have  jumped  down  the  sequence  to 
it.  As  no  one  can  play  the  2,  he  evidently  remains 
with  the  J  and  2.  As  one  of  the  opponents  must 
have  the  10,  perhaps  guarded,  you  cannot  risk 
playing  your  K  to  unblock ;  you  play  the  4 ;  and 
4th  hand  plays  the  7.  The  position  of  9  and  10 
is  uncertain. 

K 10  3.  A  led  ;  5  2nd  ;  3  yours  ;  4  4th.  Then, 
Q  led  ;  8  2nd  ;  (remember,  after  placing  the  cards, 
not  to  read  what  follows  until  you  have  exhausted 
your  own  inferences ;  draw  every  inference  possible). 
Play  your  10,  keeping  the  K,  so  that  partner  may 
know  you  have  it.  4th  hand  plays  the  6,  so  you 
know  he  has  the  7  at  least,  and  partner  has  only 
the  J  and  2.  If  4th  hand  holds  both  7  and  9, 
your  K  will  be  wanted  to  save  the  fourth  trick. 

K  z  4  3.   A  led;  2  2nd;  4  yours;  5  4th.  Then, 
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J  led;  8  2nd;  partner  has  Q  x  i-h  x  left.  You 
kept  the  lowest  of  four  exadlly  when  A  led.  You 
now  play  the  7,  and  the  4th  hand  trumps.  This 
marks  the  6  and  9  in  your  partner's  hand;  and 
the  10  in  2nd  hand. 

K 10  3.  A  led;  4  2nd;  3  yours  ;  2  4th.  Then, 
J  led;  5  2nd;  partner  declares  Q  x  hh  x  still  in 
his  hand;  your  K  and  10  are  of  equal  value;  but 
the  K  will  block  the  suit,  the  10  will  not;  so  take 
this  J  with  your  K.  4th  hand  plays  the  9 ;  he 
has  no  more.  2nd  hand  cannot  have  more  than 
one  left,  if  any. 

K  4  3.  A  led;  6  2nd;  3  yours;  7  4th.  Then, 
J  led  ;  8  2nd;  partner  declares  Q  x  x  in  hand. 
Your  K  will  block  his  suit;  play  it  on  his  J,  and 
keep  your  4.  4th  hand  plays  9.  One  of  the 
adversaries  has  no  more,  the  other  has  the  10 
single,  and  partner  has  Q  5  and  2. 

K  4  3.  A  led;  5  2nd;  3  yours;  6  4th.  Then, 
10  led;  the  2nd  trumps.  Play  your  K  just  the 
same.  Partner  knows  you  must  have  the  4,  as 
it  is  not  played.  By  leading  the  10,  the  spots 
on  which  can  be  counted,  he  informs  you  that 
(11 — 10=1)  there  is  only  one  card  against  him 
higher  than  the  10;  and  he  wants  it  out  of  his 
way.  4th  hand  plays  the  7,  and  may  have  the 
9,  perhaps  the  8  also.     Partner  has  the  2. 

K  7  4  3.  A  led ;  2  2nd  ;  4  yours  ;  5  4th.  Then, 
10  led;  8  2nd.    You  play  your  7  on  the  10;  be- 
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cause  you  still  have  the  3  to  put  partner  in  with. 
The  4th  hand  trtcmps.     Partner  has  the  6. 

K  4  3.  A  led ;  5  2nd  ;  3  yours  ;  6  4th.  Then, 
7  led  ;  10  2nd.  Partner  continued  with  his  fourth- 
best.  You  know  he  has  the  2  only  below  the  7 
led ;  so  he  had  exactly  five  cards  in  suit  originally. 
There  are  still  two  cards  out  against  his  hand  ; 
11—7=4;  the  10  is  played,  you  have  the  K,  the 
adversaries  have  the  other  two.  Here  you  must 
follow  the  rule: — '^second  round,  best  card  of  the 
suit  if  you  hold  it. ' '  Play  your  K  ;  4th  hand  plays 
J  ;  one  adversary  has  no  more. 

Q  4  2.  A  led ;  6  2nd ;  2  yours ;  5  4th.  Then, 
9  led  ,  7  2nd  ;  partner  has  at  least  five  cards  in 
suit.  You  know  he  has  the  3  ;  and  two  cards 
(11 — 9  =  2)  are  out  against  him.  One  of  these,  the  / 
Q,  you  hold,  the  other  must  be  the  K  ;  because 
K  is  never  in  a  hand  from  which  A  is  led.  If 
2nd  hand  had  held  it,  he  would  have  played  it  on 
this  (the  second)  round.  So  4th  hand  must  hold 
it,  and  if  you  play  the  Q  of  course  you  will  lose 
it.  But  you  will  lose  the  trick  in  any  case,  and 
if  you  donU  play  the  Q  it  will  block  your  part- 
ner's suit.  You  know  positively,  by  deducing 
9  from  II  that  the  only  card  out  against  your 
partner  is  the  K  ;  4th  hand  has  it,  and  will  take 
the  trick  no  matter  what  you  play.  Therefore 
unblock  by  playing  your  Q,  and  keeping  your  4. 
4th  hand  plays  the  K.    The  position  of  the  8 
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only  is  unknown  to  you. 

Qio  2.  A  led ;  9  2nd  ;  2  yours ;  3  4th.  Then, 
7  led;  K  2nd;  partner  had  at  least  five;  11 — 7=4 
against  him.  Two  of  these  you  hold,  the  other 
two  have  been  played  by  2nd  hand.  Your  Q 
blocks  his  suit;  your  10  does  not;  so  play  the  Q. 
4th  hand  plays  the  5.  2nd  hand  has  no  more. 
Partner  holds  the  J,  8  and  4;  the  6  is  with  4th- 
hand,  or  with  your  partner. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  cases  where  you  held 
exaSlly  four  of  the  sidt^  and  kept  your  smallest  on 
the  first  round,  when  partner  led  A.  If  you  kept 
your  smallest  in  the  first  round,  you  must  still 
keep  it  in  the  second.  If  you  had  originally  10, 
8,  4,  2,  and  to  A  led  by  partner  you  played  the 
4,  you  must  now,  second  round,  play  the  8  or  10, 
so  as  not  to  confli6l  with  an  artifice  known  as  the 
^  ^  call  for  trumps, ' '  which  will  be  explained  later. 

K  QJ  ^.  A  led  ;  8  2nd ;  J  yours ;  3  4th.  Then, 
6  led ;  2nd  hand  trumps.  Partner  had  at  least  five 
in  suit;  11 — 6=5  against  him;  you  hold  three, 
one  (the  8)  is  played;  play  your  Q  to  the  2nd 
round;  your  K  will  take  the  single  card  still 
against  your  partner,  and  the  2  will  prevent  your 
blocking  the  suit. 

8643.  A  led  ;  7  2nd  ;  4  yours  ;  9  4th.  Then, 
J  led;  K  2nd;  partner's  lead  declares  Q  x  i-h  x 
still  in  hand.  He  has  the  5  and  2.  Had  you 
played  your  3  to  the  first  round  and  the  4  now, 
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his  suit  would  be  blocked ;  but  by  now  playing 
the  6,  your  3  will  put  him  in,  after  the  8  is  played 
on  his  Q.  4th  hand  plays  10;  adversaries  have 
no  more.  This  shows  the  importance  of  playing 
'  ^  bad  hands  ' '  carefully. 

8643.  A  led;  5  2nd;  4  yours;  7  4th.  Then, 
9  led  ;  K  2nd ;  you  play,  second  roimd,  the  6  ;  4th 
hand  the  J ;  and  now  you  know,  K  and  J  having 
been  played,  that  partner's  suit  is  established,  for 
these  two  (11—9=2)  were  the  only  ones  out  against 
him.  He  has  the  O,  10,  and  2.  The  adversaries 
have  no  more  of  the  suit. 

I  may  remark  that  even  if  your  four  cards  ex- 
actly are  of  the  same  practical  value,  such  as  Q 
J  10  9,  follow  the  same  principle;  play  10,  then 
J  to  partner's  A  led;  always  keeping  the  lowest 
of  four  exactly.  Nothing  is  lost  by  so  doing,  and 
it  may  afford  him  very  valuable  information. 

If  the  2nd  hand  trumps  your  partner's  A  on  the 
first  round,  you  must  use  some  judgment  in  your 
play.    For  example  : — 

Q  10  8  2.  A  led  ;  2nd,  trumps.  You  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  unblock  with  your  high  cards 
after  you  see  your  partner's  fourth-best,  and  can 
estimate  his  hand.  In  this  case  play  your  lowest, 
the  2,  and  wait. 

J 10  3  2.  K  led  ;  A  2nd  ;  2  yours  ;  7  4th.  Then, 
Q  led ;  9  2nd.  We  have  seen  that  K  led  gives 
Uttle  information.    As  to  length  of  suit  it  gives 
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none;  but  the  cards  played  by  others  may  tell  us 
a  great  deal  if  we  observe  them,  and  may  put  us 
on  our  guard  to  unblock  a  long  suit.  Here,  as 
soon  as  2nd  hand  played  the  9  to  the  second  round, 
you  knew  partner  held  the  three  missing  small 
cards ;  these  are  the  6,  5  and  4.  So  you  play  your 
10  to  the  2nd  round,  keeping  your  3  to  lead  up  to 
partner's  small  cards;  otherwise  your  J  and  10 
would  block  his  suit. 

AK  6  2.  Q  led  ;  7  2nd  ;  2  yours  ;  5  4th.  Then, 
10  led;  9  2nd.  With  one  or  more  honors  in  four 
cards  exactly  you  do  not  keep  the  lowest  to  any- 
thing but  A  led ;  but  you  must  be  ready  to  unblock 
on  the  seco7id  7'otuid  if  necessary.  Partner  here 
declares  J  x — x  still  in  his  hand.  You  must  play 
your  K  on  his  10,  otherwise  you  block  his  five- 
card  suit.  4th  hand  plays  the  8 ;  and  you  know 
the  adversaries  have  no  more,  and  partner's  small 
ones  are  4  3. 

^75  4-  Q  l^d;  3  2nd;  4  yours;  K  4th.  When 
partner  gets  the  lead  again,  he  continues  with  the 
10;  6  2nd.  Partner  declares  J  x — x  still  in  hand; 
by  playing  your  5  on  the  second  round,  you  still 
have  the  7  to  lead  to  him,  and  do  not  block  his 
suit.  Partner  knows  you  have  the  A  as  soon  as 
the  4th  hand  trtcmps  the  second  round,  and  he 
knows  you  would  have  played  it,  if  you  had  not 
had  still  a  sm.all  card  with  it  in  your  hand.  For 
instance,  if  you  had  held : — 
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^5  4*  Q  ;  3  2nd  ;  4  yours  ;  K  4th.  Then, 
10  led;  7  2nd.  Your  play  second  round  is  the  A, 
although  you  know  the  10  will  win  the  trick. 
Partner  has  declared  J  x — x  in  hand.  Keep  your 
5,  which  will  not  block  his  suit.  4th  hand  plays 
the  8.  One  of  the  adversaries  has  the  9,  and 
partner's  two  small  cards  are  6  and  2. 

A  8  4  2.  Q  led  ;  K  2nd  ;  A  yours  ;  6  4th.  Then, 
10  led ;  the  2nd  hand  tricvips.  On  the  first  trick 
you  could  locate  5  and  3  in  partner's  hand;  for, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  you  would  know,  in 
a6lual  play,  that  2nd  hand  had  no  more,  the 
moment  he  played  the  K.  Now  your  only  chance 
to  unblock  partner's  suit  is  to  keep  your  2,  and 
play  your  4  to  the  second  round.  4th  hand  plays 
the  7,  and  still  has  the  9. 

A  7  4.  J  led  ;  6  2nd  ;  4  yours ;  5  4th.  Then,  K 
led;  10  2nd.  Partner  holds  the  3  and  2.  The 
K  following  J  declares  only  five  in  suit ;  so  the 
9  is  in  4th  hand  with  the  8.  2nd  hand  has  no 
more.  You  play  your  A  to  unblock ;  and  4th  hand 
plays  the  8. 

If  the  following  occurs  you  must  not  be  too 
hasty  in  unblocking: 

A  7  4.  J  led ;  6  2nd  ;  4  yours ;  5  4th.  Then,  K 
led;  the  2nd  hand  trumps.  Cavendish  says  you 
'^may'V  lose  a  trick  in  such  cases,  ''but  the  risk 
ought  to  be  run."  In  this  case  there  is  no  7nay 
about  it,  except  that  you  "may"  be  careless. 
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Study  these  cards.  Partner,  by  following  J  with 
K,  declares  Q  and  only  two  others^  which  you  know 
are  the  3  and  2.  You  also  know  that  4th  hand 
holds  the  8,  9  and  10,  and  will  stop  your  partner's 
suit  if  you  give  up  your  A.  Play  the  7  in  such 
a  case. 

A  *i  4.  J  led ;  6  2nd ;  4  yours  ;  2  4th.  Then,  Q 
led ;  9  2nd.  Partner  declares  six  in  suit ;  they  are 
the  8,  5  and  3.  Whichever  adversary  holds  the  10, 
it  is  unguarded.  Play  your  A  on  the  Q.  4th  hand 
trumps. 

A  7  5  4.  J  led ;  6  2nd  ;  4  yours  ;  2  4th.  Then, 
K  led;  9  2nd.  You  play  the  5,  and  4th  hand 
trumps.  Then  you  know  partner  holds  O  8  and 
3;  the  10  is  on  your  right. 

With  any  four  small  cards  exactly,  and  no  honor^ 
you  keep  your  lowest  even  on  Q,  J  or  10  led. 
Whether  the  cards  block  the  suit  or  not,  you  must 
play  a  uniform  game.     It  informs  yoMX  partner, 

10  9  8  3.  J  led  ;  A  2nd  ;  8  yours  ;  2  4th.  Then, 
K  led ;  the  2nd  hand  trumps.  You  know  partner 
has  Q  X  X  left,  and  4th  hand  holds  the  other  two. 
You  play  the  9 ;  4th  hand  the  6 ;  partner  has  5,  4. 

A  Q8  10  led  ;  5  2nd ;  2  yours ;  4  4th.  Then, 
3  led ;  6  2nd.  You  have  already  learned  that  with 
A  Q  X  X  you  should  play  a  small  card  to  10  led 
in  the  first  round.  The  10  having  won  the  first 
round,  you  know  your  Q  will  win  this,  so  play  it. 
Partner  continuing  with  the  3  shows  only  four  in 
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suit  originally ;  K  J  left.  Your  8  will  put  him  in 
if  you  keep  it.  4tli  hand  plays  the  7  ;  and  you 
know  one  adversary  has  the  9.  If  partner  had  the 
9  he  would  have  led  it  on  second  round,  because 
it  would  have  been  his  original  4th  best. 

A  Q  2.  10  led;  5  2nd;  2  yours;  4  4th.  Then, 
6  led;  8  2nd.  The  6  following  the  10  shows  two 
still  out  against  him  (11 — 6=5);  one  (the  8)  is 
played  ;  two  you  hold.  You  must  play  your  not 
the  Q;  or  you  block  the  suit.  Partner  can  take 
your  Q  with  his  K ;  but  the  A  would  stop  him 
effedlually.  The  4th  hand  plays  the  7,  and  you  know 
partner  has  the  3  ;  one  adversary  the  9  single. 

These  exercises  apply  to  Plain  Suits  only. 
There  is  7zo  possibility  of  blocking  trumps;  but  such 
tallies  may  be  useful  to  keep  partner  in  the  lead. 

The  preceding  exercises  should  be  gone  over 
several  times,  turning  down  the  cards  played  to 
the  first  trick.  You  must  try  to  remember  them, 
and  then  lay  out  the  cards  for  the  second  round, 
your  partner's  lead  and  2nd  hand's  play.  Then, 
draw  all  the  inferences  you  can,  before  reading 
mine,  or  playing. 
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We  shall,  for  the  present,  pass  over  the  play  of 
the  3rd  hand  on  the  return  of  Ms  own  stcit  by 
partner ;  because  any  departure  from  the  obvious 
course  of  winning  the  trick  if  he  can,  with  the 
best  if  he  holds  it,  but  as  cheaply  as  possible 
(see  page  37),  must  be  governed  by  considerations 
that  are  peculiar  to  ^'finessing"  which  will  be 
discussed  at  a  later  stage. 

But  we  may  now  consider  upon  what  principles 
the  First  Hand  should  return  his  partner's  suit. 

Information  may  be  conveyed  by  the  mere  fadl 
of  your  either  returning  it  at  once,  or  opening 
your  own  suit  first. 

It  is  a  settled  maxim  that  if  you  hold  the  best 
card  of  your  partner's  suit,  you  should  lead 
it  before  opening  your  own ;  because  if  you  do  not, 
he  is  justified  in  supposing  you  do  not  hold  it ; 
and,  thinking  it  against  him,  he  may  lose  a  trick 
by  a  speculative  finesse.  The  theory  is,  that  as 
it  is  the  best  of  the  suit,  you  will  win  the  trick 
with  it,  and  s^zll  having  the  lead^  can  then  open 
your  own  suit. 

Therefore,  in  all  cases  where  you  have  success- 
fully finessed  the  Q  from  A  Q  i-h  on  your  partner's 
first  (or  original)  lead,  at  once  lead  the  A  in  return. 
If  the  K  was  in  4th  hand  and  won  your  Q,  upon 
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getting  the  lead  again,  at  once  lead  the  A  of  your 
partner's  suit,  before  opening  your  own. 

Take  into  your  hand  one  at  a  time,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


Supposing  you  won  the  first  trick  with  the  10 
J  or  Q,  what  would  you  do?  Open  another  suit, 
or  return  your  partner's;  and  if  the  latter,  with 
what  card? 

Some  players  holding  A  O  J,  are  so  pleased  at 
winning  a  trick  with  the  J,  that  they  will  not 
return  the  A;  but  wait  for  partner  to  lead  the  suit 
again.  This  is  bad  play  unless  you  are  ver}^  strong 
in  the  suit,  in  which  case  it  might  be  called  your 
suit,  and  not  his  at  all. 

With  the  Second  and  Third  best  of  your 
partner^ s  suit,  you  can  help  him  thus : — 

QJ^o  3.  6  led  ;  2  2nd  ;  10  yours  ;  A  4th.  You 
have  now  Q  and  J,  which  are  the  2nd  and  3rd  best; 
(the  K  is  best).  By  leading  the  Q,  if  you  get  the 
lead  and  return  the  suit,  you  do  just  w^hat  your 
partner  would  do,  try  to  force  out  the  K  if  it  is 
against  you.  If  partner  has  it,  no  harm  is  done, 
that  being  his  long  suit,  he  will  pass  your  Q. 
Take  another  case.    You  have 

KJio  3.  4  led;  5  2nd;  K  yours;  A  4th.  On 
leading  back  to  partner,  your  J  and  10  are  2nd 
and  3rd  best  (the  Q  is  best ;  so  lead  the  J  to  him, 


A  K  o  2 

A  Q  J  10 


A  Q  J  4 
A  Q  6  4 
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forcing  the     if  held  adversely,  and  clearing  the  suit. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  imperative  rules 
in  Whist,  is:  If  yon  hold  only  two  more  of 
your  partner^s  suit,  and  lead  to  him  in  the 
second  round,  you  must  return  the  higher  of 
the  two  cards.    Take: — 

A  6  2.  If  3  was  led;  5  2nd;  A  yours;  4  4th. 
Return  the  6,  not  the  2.  With  K  6  2,  whether 
your  K  wins  or  not,  return  the  6,  not  the  2.  But 
with 

A  6  5  2.  Suppose  4  led  ;  7  2nd  ;  A  yours  ;  8  4th. 
In  this  case  you  have  l/iree  cards  left  of  the  suit ; 
therefore  return  the  smallest^  the  2. 

K  6  5  2.  Suppose  4  led  ;  7  2nd  ;  K  yours  ;  A  4th. 
If  you  get  the  lead  again,  return  the  smallest  of 
three  remaining,  the  2.  If  your  K  won  the  trick, 
do  the  same,  return  the  2.  Take 

K  J  2.  Suppose  4  led  ;  5  2nd  ;  K  yours ;  3  4th. 
Having  only  two  cards  left,  return  the  J,  not  the 
2.  If  A  in  4th  hand  had  won  3'our  K,  you  would 
return  the  J  and  keep  the  2  when  you  led  again. 
But  if  you  had 

K  J  4  2.  Suppose  3  led;  5  2nd;  K  yours;  8 
4th.    Having  ^/iree  cards  left,  return  the  2,  not  J. 

The  correcT:  returning  of  partner's  suit  is  so  im- 
portant  that  it  would  be  well  to  go  over  all  the 
tliirty-two  combinations  given  in  the  former  part 
of  this  book  (page  5),  filling  them  up  with  small 
cards  to  suits  of  three,  four  or  five,  and  consider 
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what  card  you  would  return,  supposing  your  part- 
ner had  led  a  small  card,  and  you  had  won  the 
trick.  For  instance :  with  K  Q  J  3  ;  winning  with 
your  J,  and  holding  2nd  and  3rd  best,  you  would 
return  the  K.  With  J  10  9  2  ;  if  your  9  won,  you 
return  the  2 ;  your  J  10  are  not  the  2nd  and  3rd 
best,  as  A  K  Q  are  not  yet  played. 

Many  players,  holding  only  a  few  small  trumps, 
and  wishing  to  make  them  win  by  ' '  ruffing, ' ' 
will  at  once  return  their  partner's  suit  if  they 
have  the  lead  and  only  07ze  card  of  it. 

Be  careful  in  such  cases  as  this: — 

983.  2  led;  4  2nd;  8  yours;  7  4th.  Your 
winning  the  trick  with  the  8  shows  that  4th  hand 
has  nothing  larger;  and  his  playing  the  7,  that  he 
has  no  more.  Partner's  lead  of  the  2  shows  he 
had  only  four  in  suit,  and  no  high  combination. 
All  the  strength  is  on  your  right,  and  you  should 
never  lead  up  to  a  strong  adverse  hand. 
Do  not  return  the  suit.  Leave  it  to  partner  to 
manage  as  he  thinks  best. 

You  should  return  your  partner's  suit  at  once, 
if  you  hold  the  best  of  it;  or,  if  you  have  no 
strength  or  combination  of  high  cards  in  any  other 
suit  to  lead  yourself.  Such  hands  as  K  x  x  x,  or 
x\  X  X  X,  are  not  combinations,  nor  are  they  ver>" 
strong  suits.  You  can  accomplish  nothing  by 
opening  them ;  and  unless  you  can  accomplish 
something  in  another  suit,  do  not  lead  it;  but  re- 
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turn  your  partner's.  By  so  doing,  you  advise  him 
at  the  outset  not  to  depend  on  you  for  any  suit 
of  strength  or  importance.  By  leading  your  own 
suit  first,  you  declare  that  yott  have  not  the  best 
card  of  his  suit  (very  important  information) ;  but 
that  you  are  tolerably  well  off  otherwise. 

But  if  you  lead  tricmps  instead  of  returning  his 
suit,  you  say  to  him :  '  ^  Never  mind  whether  I 
have  the  best  of  your  suit  or  not ;  abandon  your 
plans  for  the  present,  and  help  me  to  exhaust  the 
trumps ;  for  I  have  a  great  hand. ' ' 

As  the  proper  management  of  your  hand  is  very 
important  when  you  have  won  a  trick,  but  were 
not  the  original  leader,  I  have  thus  formulated  the 
order  in  which  you  should  question  your 
hand  in  deciding  what  you  should  do: — 
ist.    Do  I  want  the  trumps  out  at  once? 
2nd.   Have  I  the  dest  card  of  my  partner's  suit? 
3rd.    Have  I  a  pretty  good  suit  of  my  own? 
4th.    Can  I  do  nothing  better  than  return  my 
partner's  suit? 

Commit  these  questions  to  memory,  and  when 
you  are  playing,  go  down  the  scale,  and  the  first 
affirmative  answer  your  hand  gives,  lead  accordingly. 

Por  Practice,  give  yourself  a  number  of  hands 
from  the  52  card  pack ;  suppose  in  every  hand  that 
partner  led  a  small  card  of  some  definite  suit,  say 
always  Hearts;  and  determine  how  you  would  play 
your  hand  both  in  winning  and  returning  the  suit. 


THB  TRUMP  SUITS. 


The  main  point  to  be  kept  in  view  in  handling 
the  trump  suits,  is,  that  they  cannot  be  trumped. 
In  a  plain  suit,  if  you  have  five  cards,  some  one 
is  probably  short,  and  if  your  hand  contains,  say 
A  K,  you  should  hasten  to  ^^make"  them.  The 
longer  you  keep  them,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of 
their  being  trumped,  as  players  weak  in  that  suit 
will  discard  it.  In  trumps  this  danger  is  impos- 
sible. Your  A,  K  will  take  two  tricks  with  equal 
certainty  at  any  stage  of  the  hand. 

Trumps  are  chiefly  useful  for  two  purposes, 
ist,  to  lead^  thereby  exhausting  them,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  interference  with  your  strong  plain 
suits,  which  might  otherwise  be  trumped.  2nd, 
to  ^'^  riiff^^  or  trump  with ;  either  to  stop  an  adverse 
winning  card  or  lead,  or  to  get  the  lead  yourself. 
The  first  purpose  is  the  more  important,  and  it 
is  usually  well  to  lead  trumps  when  they  are  your 
best  suit ;  or  when  you  have  at  least  five  of  them ; 
or  when  you  have  four,  all  very  good  ones.  Some 
players  always  lead  trumps  from  five.  I  have 
known  very  good  players  who  led  trumps  from 
two  only,  when  they  had  a  very  superior  hand, 
and  all  suits  well  protected. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  leading  trumps 
may  depend  much  on  the  state  of  the  nerves, 
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what  you  had  for  dinner;  or  your  respedl  or  con- 
tempt for  your  opponents,  especially  the  last. 

Many  players  who  have  great  confidence  in  their 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  plain  suits,  will 
always  lead  the  trumps  first,  if  opposed  to  very 
weak  players. 

It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  judgment,  depending 
on  the  score,  the  rest  of  your  hand,  the  turn-up 
trump,  and  such  matters.  But  remember  that  if 
you  have  a  poor  hand  in  plain  suits,  this  is  no 
reason  why  your  partner  should  not  be  strong. 
You  may  be  told  not  to  lead  trumps  even  from 
five,  if  the  rest  of  your  hand  is  very  bad.  This 
does  not  justify  misleading  your  partner  by  open- 
ing a  miserably  weak  plain  suit.  If  you  are  both 
weak,  you  cannot  win  tricks.  Even  if  3'ou  had 
a  chance  for  a  cross  rufi*  with  your  weak  or  small 
trumps,  your  adversaries,  being  strong,  would  im- 
mediately stop  it.  To  handle  trumps  well  requires 
judgment  and  long  practice. 

It  is  generally  considered  wise  to  lead  trumps 
if  you  have  at  least  four  of  them  and  an  estab- 
lished suit.  For  instance,  if  you  have  A  K  Q  J 
of  Spades  and  four  trumps,  your  Spades  are  es- 
tablished without  any  playing;  lead  the  trumps. 
If  after  two  rounds  of  a  plain  suit  you  find  it 
established  in  your  hand,  lead  trumps  from  four. 

A  suit  is  established  when  you  can  take  all 
the  remaining  tricks  in  it,  no  matter  by  whom  led. 
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A  great  many  examples  of  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  trumps  are  given  in  the  Self-Playing 
Cards. 


THB  TRUMP  LEADS. 


Lay  out  the  following  four  combinations  on  the 
table : — 


These  come  under  the  principle  that  A  K  of 
trumps  must  ^'make"  in  any  case;  so  when  you 
lead  trumps  from  such  combinations  it  may  be 
well  to  lead  the  fourth-best  card ;  unless  you  are 
so  anxious  to  exhaust  trumps  that  you  want  to 
make  sure  of  two  or  three  rounds  of  them  at  once. 
In  that  case,  lead  K,  then  A,  then  4th-best ;  making 
sure  of  three  rounds  of  trumps.    By  leading  your 
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4th-best,  when  not  particularly  anxious  to  exhaust 
trumps,  partner  may  make  the  Q,  or  4th  hand 
may  be  unable  to  win  your  partner's  card.  The 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  various  hands  may 
thus  be  exposed  in  various  ways,  which  could  not 
occur  if  you  led  K,  and  everyone  played  his 
smallest  and  looked  undismayed. 

Lay  out  the  following  four  combinations : — 


4  ^ 


4.  4; 


O  <> 
0  0 

O  0 


9  9 


9 


4-  4- 


4.  4. 


;^  0 


O  0 


4- 
4- 
4> 


4 


Here,  in  plain  suits,  A  is  led ;  because  with  so 
many  in  suit  as  five,  it  might  be  trumped  second 
round.  In  trumps  the  A  is  good  any  time ;  so  you 
lead  your  fourth-best^  (the  4  in  each  of  these  hands) 
and  give  your  partner  a  chance.  But  as  with  A  K 
and  others,  if  you  are  very  anxious  to  get  trumps 
out  at  once,  you  must  lead  your  A  first  and  take 
no  chances  on  your  partner's  strength. 
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Lay  out  the  following: — 


1^  ^' 

1  ^ 

4*  4* 

4- 

These  being  trumps  you  need  not  waste  your 
King  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  command  of  your 
suit,  unless  you  have  the  lo,  which  with  the  Q 
will  form  a  tenace  over  the  J.  From  the  first  of 
these,  lead  the  fourth-best  card,  the  5,  and  you 
may  afterwards  make  both  your  K  and  Q.  From 
the  second,  having  the  10,  lead  the  K,  as  in  plain 
suits. 

Lay  out  the  following : — 
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In  these  you  are  so  strong  that  you  can  begin 
with  a  high  card  in  all  of  them ;  but  they  are  not 
led  like  plain  suits.  In  the  plain  suits  you  begin 
with  the  K,  for  if  you  began  with  a  J  or  lo,  and 
partner  had  none  of  the  suit  he  might  trump  it. 
This  cannot  occur  in  leading  trumps ;  so  in  each 
of  these  hands  you  begin  with  the  lowest  of  the 
sequence  of  high  cards,  in  order  that  the  adver- 
saries may  not  know  exadlly  where  the  higher 
cards  lie;  and  in  order  to  inform  your  partner  of 
your  exadl  strength.  Lead  the  lo  from  No.  i; 
the  J  from  No.  2 ;  and  the  Q  from  Nos.  3  and  4. 

In  all  other  combinations,  such  as  A  Q  J  hh  : 
K  J  10  hH;  &c.,  the  chief  objedl  is  to  force  out  the 
cards  against  you,  and  leave  you  in  command" 
of  the  trump  suit,  so  that  you  may  make  tricks 
in  it.    These  are  led  just  as  in  plain  suits. 

-For  Practice,  go  over  carefully,  one  at  a  time, 
in  any  order,  all  the  32  combinations  given  on 
p.  5,  and  accustom  yourself  to  distinguish  between 
the  way  they  should  be  led  in  trumps  and  in  plain 
suits  ;  or  if  it  is  the  same  lead  in  both  cases, 
observe  it,  and  why. 

Third  Hand.  The  play  of  the  3rd  hand  on 
partner's  lead  in  trumps  does  not  differ  from  that 
in  plain  suits  except  on  one  point.  You  cannot 
block  the  trump  suit.  In  all  cases  where  the  lowest 
card  of  four  exactly  was  kept  in  plain  suits  you 
keep  it  also  in  trumps  ;  not  to  unblock  however ; 
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but  to  inform  your  partner  that  you  had  at  least 
four  of  the  suit.  This  is  called  the  '^echo,''  and 
false  cards  pla}^ed  by  adversaries  are  often  exposed 
bv  it. 


The  Continuation  of  Tramps. 


Looking  again  at  the  following  combinations : — 


No.  I. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


From  these  you  led  originally  the  lowest  of  the 
sequence  in  trumps.  Continue,  in  trumps  only  of 
course,  with  the  next  lowest  in  each  instance. 
From  No.  i,  having  led  the  10,  follow  wdth  the  J. 
In  No.  2  follow  J  with  Q.  (The  old  style  in  this 
combination  was  to  follow  J  with  A,  needlessly 
affording  information  to  your  adversaries  ;  for  so 
long  as  you  do  not  play  the  A,  they  may  credit 
your  partner,  or  even  each  other  with  it.) 
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In  all  other  combinations  the  trumps  are  con- 
tinued just  as  in  plain  suits.  The  lead  with  which 
to  follow  an  original  fourth-best  depends  on  the 
cards  that  fall  first  round,  and  your  ability  to  draw 
true  inferences  therefrom. 

The  unblocking  Exercises  given  on  pp.  58-59  do 
not  apph"  to  trumps,  because  blocking  is  impos- 
sible; but  the  Exercise,  p.  66,  on  returning  partner's 
leads  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 


THB  PLAY  OF  THE  SECOND  HAND. 


To  play  Second-Hand  well  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  leads,  so  that  3'ou  may  be  able 
to  infer  what  cards  are  held  by  the  adversary  on 
your  right;  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  play  of 
the  3rd  hand,  so  that  you  may  know  how  he  will 
play,  after  you,  on  certain  cards  led  by  his  partner. 
The  good  old  rule:  ^' 2nd  hand  low,"  has  long 
been  a  dead  letter ;  and  in  modern  Whist  the 
skilful  playing  of  2nd  hand  depends  entirely  upon 
adding  a  little  common  sense  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  leads. 

It  is  your  duty  to  prevent  the  adversaries  from 
winning  tricks  too  cheaply ;  to  be  on  your  guard 
against  what  is  termed  underplay, "  or  by  some 
persons,  ''railroading;"  and  to  inform  your  partner 
as  clearly  as  possible  what  he  may  expecrt  of  you 
when  the  suit  is  returned  by  the  pla^'er  on  your 
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left,  who  will  probably  lead  it  to  his  partner. 
Good  2nd  hand  play  depends  so  largely  upon 
inferences  that  we  shall  study  them  together. 


Plain  Suits  Only. 


A  I/Cd.  It  must  be  obvious  that  if  A  is  led, 
you  can  only  play  your  smallest  card  ;  but  before 
playing  you  should  consider  the  cards  of  the  same 
suit  in  your  own  hand,  and  try  to  infer  from  what 
it  is  led.  If  you  hold  Q  or  J,  the  leader  has  at 
least  four  small  cards  of  the  suit,  and  has  7zo^  the 
King. 

K  I/Cd.  If  K  is  led,  and  you  have  not  the  A, 
you  of  course  play  your  smallest  card.  If  you 
have  the  A  you  should  at  once  take  the  K  led. 
You  may  object  that  to  play  A  on  K  at  once  gives 
up  command  of  the  suit  to  the  adverse  Q  ;  but  if 
you  pass  the  K,  it  wins  the  trick,  and  your  A  may 
afterwards  be  trumped.  [Of  course  we  are  not 
discussing  rare  or  curious  hands  in  these  instruc- 
tions, but  the  regular  system  of  play.] 

In  the  following  exercises  I  have  indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  each  paragraph,  as  before,  the 
exadl  combination  of  cards  that  you  are  to  take 
from  the  sorted  pack.  The  card  indicated  as  led 
by  ist  hand,  on  which  you,  as  2nd  hand,  are  to 
play,  must  in  every  instance  be  placed  upon  the 
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table,  as  in  previous  exercises.  After  I  liave  dis- 
cussed your  play  as  2nd  hand,  I  give  the  cards 
played  by  3rd  and  4th  hands,  and  these  also  you 
are  to  place  upon  the  table. 

I  must  remind  you  again  that  if  you  read  this 
book  without  the  cards  in  your  hand,  you  are 
simply  wasting  your  time. 

Ji@="  Do  not  read  the  inferences  upon  the  fall 
of  these  cards  until  you  have  thought  otct  your  ow7t. 

A  K  6  2i.  Q  I^ed.  Your  first  duty  is  to  infer 
by  looking  at  your  own  hand  from  what  combi- 
nation the  card  played  by  ist  hand  is  led.  In 
this  case  there  is  only  one  inference  ;  the  leader 
has  J  10  ^  .  Looking  now  at  your  own  hand, 
you  remember  that  holding  such  a  combination 
when  ist  hand,  you  hastened  to  make  your  A  and 
K,  as  it  was  unlikely  that  a  suit  would  go  round 
three  times.  The  same  reason  is  good  here  :  take 
the  Q  with  your  K  ;  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry^  to 
lead  the  iV;  for  this  is  not  yotcr  suit,  but  the  ad- 
versaries';  and  it  is  a  vers'  strong  point  in  Whist 
to  keep  the  eommand  of  your  opponents 
suit  as  long  as  possible.  Having  played  }'our  K, 
notice  carefully  the  cards  that  fall  from  3rd  and 
4th  hands.  If : — 3rd  plays  3  ;  4th  the  8  ;  [Make 
your  own  inferences  always  before  reading  what 
follows  these  indications  of  the  3rd  and  4th  hands' 
play.]  3rd  hand  has  only  t^^o  more  of  the  suit 
(if  any)  as  he  did  not  keep  the  lowest  of  four  small 
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cards.  He  cannot  have  an  honor.  He  cannot 
have  four  more,  unless  his  partner  led  from  a 
three-card  suit.  Your  partner  4th  hand,  has  the 
9  or  none  left,  and  his  9  is  larger  than  anything 
that  3rd  hand  holds. 

To  show  the  importance  of  such  inferences,  I 
may  suggest  that  if  your  hand  were  such  that  you 
would  like  to  establish  a  cross  ruflF,  you  could  now 
lead  your  A,  and  then  your  small  cards.  If  the 
leader  had  four  in  suit  originally,  his  play  on  your 
A  lead  would  show  it.  Should  2nd  hand  (player 
to  your  left)  trump,  your  partner  could  overtrump. 
Such  play  of  course  depends  on  judgment.  I  only 
mention  the  value  of  these  inferences  as  showing 
when  such  a  plan  is  feasible. 

-A  ^  5  J«  Q  Iv^d.  It  is.-  always  best  to  play 
the  A  if  you  hold  it,  to  take  an  honor  led  ;  but 
watch  carefully  the  other  cards.  3rd  plays  2 ;  4th 
the  9.  You  infer  that  probably  3rd  hand  has  onl)' 
one  or  two  of  the  suit  left.  If  he  held  four,  one 
must  be  an  honor  (the  K),  as  he  played  the  2, 
(lowest  of  four  is  not  kept  if  an  honor  is  among 
them  unless  A  is  led,  you  remember).  4th  hand 
holds  no  more  if  3rd  hand  has  the  K ;  otherwise 
4th  hand  (your  partner)  holds  the  K.  In  either 
case  you  note  that  partner  will  trump  the  next 
round,  or  win  it  with  the  K. 

K  7  6  Q  Led.  You  play  your  2 ;  as  you 
know  A  is  never  in  a  hand  from  which  Q  is  led, 
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SO  it  must  be  in  3rd  or  in  partner's  hand.  If  m 
3rd  it  would  be  throwing  away  your  K  to  play 
it;  if  in  your  partner's  he  will  take  the  Q.  This 
illustrates  the  principle:  Never  to  attempt  as 
2nd  hand  to  take  Q,  Jj  or  10  led,  with  a 
single  honor  unless  that  honor  is  the  A. 
3rd  plays  9 ;  4th  the  4.  You  can  easily  infer  that 
3rd  hand  has  the  A,  and  no  more  of  the  suit, 
ist  hand  has  the  3.  As  the  leader  wins  this  trick, 
he  will  probably  lead  again  at  once.  If  he  con- 
tinues with  the  3,  his  fourth  best  (as  he  knows 
his  partner  has  A  alone),  you  will  know  that  he 
had  only  four  in  suit,  and  fourth  hand  (your 
partner)  holds  the  5  or  8.  If  leader  continues 
with  the  5  or  8,  you  can  let  your  partner  trump 
the  third  round,  and  still  hold  your  K  over  the 
leader's  10  or  J.  This  is  a  vtv}^  important  infer- 
ence ;  because  otherwise  3^ou  might  play  your  K  on 
the  third  round,  and  thus  give  up  the  command. 

9863.  Q  Led.  You  can  only  play  the 
lowest  of  your  four  cards.  [I  suppose  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  only  in  your  partner^  s  suits 
you  keep  the  lowest  of  four  exactly;  the  object 
being  to  unblock.  When  you  are  2nd  hand,  on 
the  contrar}',  your  objecl  is  to  block  the  leader'5 
suits  as  much  as  possible.  ]  3rd  plays  5 ;  4th  the 
4.  You  infer  at  once  that  A  K  and  one  small 
one  are  in  3rd  hand  (see  p.  60).  This  small  one 
must  be  the  7,  as  the  leader  holds  J,  10,  2,  and 
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you  have  all  the  other  small  cards.  Your  partner, 
the  4th  hand,  has  no  more,  and  you  can  lead  the 
suit  at  any  time  with  confidence  that  he  will 
trump  it.  This  is  an  example  of  2nd  hand  being 
able  to  determine  the  place  of  ever\'  card  in  the 
suit  the  first  time  it  is  led. 


J  I/ed.  A  great  many  tricks  are  lost  by  weak 
2nd  hand  players  in  attempting  to  win  a  J  led. 

In  our  remarks  on  J  leads,  attention  was  called  to 
the  importance  of  remembering  that  ''Ace  is  never 
in  a  hand  from  which  Jack  is  led. ' '  Then  it  must 
be  obvious  that  2nd  hand  should  not  attempt  to 
take  J  led,  unless  he  holds  the  A;  for  if  he  has  it 
not,  it  is  in  3rd  or  4th  hand.  When  you  hold  the 
A  you  should  play  it  on  J  led,  unless  you  have  a 
tenace,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

10  g  8  3.  ]  Led.  You  can  do  nothing  but 
infer  the  lead  is  from  K  Q  J  x — x ;  there  is  a  faint 
hope  that  your  10  may  block  the  suit  on  the 
fourth  round. 

A  10  8  ^.  J  Led.  The  leader  has  K  Q  x — x 
left.  You  play  your  A  of  course  on  the  J  led. 
3rd  plays  the  5 ;  4th  the  9.  You  infer  that  the 
leader  holds  4  and  3 ;  partner  has  no  more,  and 
will  trump  the  next  round.  If  the  leader  follows 
with  the  K,  showing  only  five  in  suit  originally, 
you  will  know  that  3rd  hand  has  both  6  and  7, 
and  your  10  will  effedlually  block  the  suit  if  you 
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are  careful  not  to  lead  it;  but  to  let  the  leads 
come  from  your  right  hand. 

As  the  Jack  is  often  a  forced  lead  from  a  short 
suit,  you  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to  defend 
yourself  Jack  is  led  from  the  weak  suit  to 
''strengthen'^  partner;  that  is,  to  allow  3rd  hand 
to  finesse  by  passing  it,  if  he  holds  A,  K,  or  Q. 
When  you  see  from  your  own  cards  that  it  is  a 
forced  lead,  you  must  prote6l  yourself. 

A  Q  8  ^.  J  Led.  You  holding  the  Q  know 
that  J  was  not  led  from  K  Q  J  x — x.  You  play 
the  A  on  the  J,  as  the  K  must  be  in  3rd  or  4th 
hand,  and  might  win  your  Q.  3rd  plays  10;  4th 
the  5 ;  you  now  know  the  leader  holds  only  the 
4  and  3,  and  your  partner  has  the  5,  6,  7,  and  9. 
You  infer  that  the  3rd  hand  has  the  K  or  none. 
If  he  has  it,  he  will  win  the  next  round ;  if  not, 
partner  must  have  it,  and  will  win  that  round 
unless  3rd  hand  trumps.  In  either  case  you  will 
still  hold  over  the  leader;  but  if  the  suit  be  led 
the  second  time,  you  must  not  play  your  Q. 

K  Q  6  J  Led.  If  you  play  a  small  card 
and  3rd  hand  holds  A  x — x,  he  will  let  the  J  win, 
and  you  will  be  led  through  again.  You  must 
force  the  A  at  once,  if  it  is  in  the  3rd  hand,  by 
playing  your  Q  on  the  J  led.  This  leaves  you  in 
command  of  the  suit  with  the  K.  If  3rd  plays 
4,  4th  10,  you  know  your  partner  has  A  alone, 
and  he  will  win  tlie  next  round  and  trump  the 
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third.  So  you  remember  7iot  to  play  your  K  on 
the  second  round ;  but  to  hold  it  and  so  retain  the 
command  of  the  leader's  suit. 

K  7  6  2i.  J  Led.  You  can  only  pass,  and 
wait. 

Q  8  7  2.  J  Led.  You  can  only  pass,  and 
wait;  but  notice  the  fall  of  the  cards;  suppose: — 
3rd  plays  A ;  4th  the  6 ;  you  can  locate  every  card 
in  the  suit.  3rd  hand  has  not  the  K,  so  partner 
has  it,  and  with  it  the  9  and  10;  for  the  leader 
has  only  two  small  cards,  and  his  partner,  winning 
his  J  led  with  A,  has  only  07ie  small  card.  (See 
p.  32,  play  of  3rd  hand  on  partner's  J  led,  when 
holding  only  Ax.)  The  three  small  cards  that 
they  hold  between  them  are  the  3,  4,  and  5. 

TO  Led.  You  infer  that  the  leader  has  K  J  10 
HH  ,  or  that  the  lead  was  forced. 

A  7  5  4.  10  Led.  The  10  is  not  an  honor, 
so  you  pass  it  and  hold  your  A.  3rd  hand  plays 
the  3 ;  4th  hand  the  8.  The  leader  holds  K  J  and 
at  least  the  2 ;  on  your  left  is  the  Q ;  and  your 
partner  has  the  9,  or  none. 

K  7  6  2.  10  Led.  Evidently  a  forced  lead. 
You  already  know  the  rule  not  to  attempt,  when 
you  are  2nd  hand,  to  take  any  high  card  led  with 
a  smgle  honor,  unless  your  honor  is  the  A.  So 
you  pass  the  10  led,  and  3rd  plays  J;  4th  the  A. 
You  infer  that  3rd  hand  has  the  Q  alone,  and  was 
forced  to  play  the  J  on  his  partner's  10.  Your 
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partner  has  three  out  of  the  five  small  cards  not 
accounted  for,  as  the  leader  led  from  a  short  suit. 
On  the  next  round  you  will  play  the  best  card  of 
the  suit  (K)  because  3rd  hand  will  trump  the  third 
round,  and  will  win  the  second  round  with  the  Q 
if  you  do  not  play  your  K. 

Here  is  an  exceptional  case: — 

Q  2S.  10  Led.  You  cannot  tell  from  what 
10  is  led.  Though  this  position  is  really  a  'finesse,' 
we  must  consider  it  under  2nd  hand  play,  as  it 
often  occurs.  Yozir  only  chance  for  a  trick  with 
your  Q  is  that  the  leader  held  K  J  10  i-h  ;  and 
that  your  partner  has  the  i\,  4th  hand.  Suppose 
the  cards  fall :  you  play  Q  ;  3rd  plays  4 ;  4th  the  3. 
Now  your  partner  still  commands  the  adversaries' 
suit  with  his  A ;  and  you  should  make  two  tricks 
in  it,  and  trump  the  third  round.  Had  you  played 
your  2  on  the  10  led;  then  3rd  the  4;  4th  the  A; 
the  leader  would  hold  entire  command  of  the  suit. 
His  next  lead,  the  K  (best  card),  would  catch  your 
bare  Q,  and  his  J  would  be  good. 

See  Y's  hand  in  game  36,  Self-Players. 

For  examples  of  2nd  hand  play,  see  Y's  hand 
in  games  i  and  18  on  Ace  led.  Games  2,  4,  6, 
9,  and  30,  on  K  led.  Games  3  and  7,  on  Q  led. 
Games  10  and  12,  on  J  led.  Games  14  and  34, 
on  10  led. 


Small  Card  Led.    We  have  now  reached  the 
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line  that  divides  the  expert  from  the  amateur:  the 
play  of  2nd  hand  on  a  small  card  led.  A  great 
many  tricks  can  be  saved  by  a  little  careful 
inference  before  playing. 

In  this  exercise,  as  before,  you  keep  on  the  table 
the  sorted  pack  from  which  to  select  the  cards 
indicated  as  played  by  the  others. 

The  rule  previously  given,  to  dedu6l  from  11 
the  small  card  led,  is  not  so  useful  to  the  adver- 
saries as  to  the  ist  and  3rd  hands ;  because  al- 
though you  know  the  cards  are  not  held  by  the 
leader^  his  partner  may  have  them.  But  you 
should  always  make  the  deduction  from  11,  and 
look  at  your  own  hand  before  you  play. 

Q  9  Led.  This  card,  being  smaller  than 
a  10,  is  the  fourth-best.  You  infer  that  the  leader 
did  not  hold  any  combination  of  high  cards  from 
which  to  lead.  As  you  hold  the  Q,  the  only  three 
cards  he  could  hold  larger  than  the  9  are  the 
A  J  10;  for  any  other  three  would  form  a  regular 
high  card  lead,  such  as: — A  K  J  9,  A  K  10  9, 
from  which  K  would  be  led;  or  K  J  10  9,  from 
which  10  would  be  led.  So  a  moment's  refledlion 
locates  A  J  10  in  the  leader's  hand,  and  no  more; 
for  from  five  cards  in  suit,  A  (not  fourth-best)  is 
led.  The  K  is  against  your  Q  2 ;  but  as  in  the 
last  exercise,  your  only  chance  is  to  play  your  Q, 
and  trust  that  your  partner  has  the  K.  Your  Q 
would  be  lost  next  round  whether  he  has  it  or 
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not.  As  in  the  last  exercise,  if  your  partner  holds 
the  higher  card,  the  K  in  this  case,  your  Q  will 
win,  and  if  this  K  is  well  guarded,  and  he  be  not 
led  through^  he  may  make  a  trick  with  it.  Take 

K  z.  9  Led.  Your  only  chance  is  to  play  your 
K,  which  you  kiiow  will  win  the  first  round.  On 
the  second  round  the  original  leader  would  catch 
it  with  his  A.  Take 

A  K  TO  5.  8  Led.  Many  players  on  looking 
at  their  hand  and  finding  both  A  and  K,  would 
blindly  ''follow  the  rule,''  as  they  call  it,  and  play 
the  K.  But  if  you  follow  niy  rule,  and  deduct  8 
from  II,  you  will  find  the  remainder  (3  cards)  all 
in  your  hand.  You  infer  that  on  the  principle 
of  winning  a  trick  as  cheaply  as  possible,  all  three 
of  your  high  cards  being  better  than  any  held  in 
that  suit  by  3rd  hand  or  by  your  partner,  you 
should  play  your  10,  still  holding  your  K  K  over 
the  leader's  Q  J  9  »-h  .  Third  hand  plays  the  2  ; 
4th  the  6.  Your  partner  has  the  7  or  no  more 
of  the  suit. 

In  a6lual  play  it  is  not  possible  to  delay  the 
game  while  you  study  what  particular  cards  the 
leader  holds,  which  is  the  method  of  the  "books;" 
but  anyone  can  in  a  moment  deduct  the  spots  on 
the  card  led  from  11.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
you  what  cards  the  leader  holds,  so  that  you  know 
yours  are  better  than  any  held  by  the  3rd  hand, 
who  plays  after  you. 
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A  K  J  3.  8  Led.  You  deducl  8  from  11, 
leaving  3.  You  hold  all  of  them,  and  your  J  will 
win  the  trick.    Leader  had  Q  10  9  8  . 

In  either  of  the  foregoing  cases  had  you  played 
your  K,  every  player  at  the  table  would  know  you 
had  the  A  also,  or  no  more;  but  if  you  play  in 
the  manner  indicated,  your  partner  is  the  only  one 
that  smiles  and  looks  wise.  The  leader  does  not 
know  whether  you  or  your  partner  holds  the  A 
and  K,  either  or  both  of  them  in  one  hand ;  and 
3rd  hand  only  knows  that  his  partner  does  not 
hold  do^/i  of  them. 

K  Q  10  3.    8  Led.    Your  10  will  win  the  trick. 

A  K  Q  10.    7  Led.    Your  10  will  win  the  trick. 

If  the  low  card  led  is  such  that  you  cannot  be 
sure  of  winning  the  trick  with  a  lower  card  than 
the  best  in  your  hand,  you  must  then  consider  the 
best  use  to  make  of  what  you  have  ;  keeping  in 
view  the  double  object,  to  make  tricks,  and  to  re- 
tain command  of  the  adversaries'  suit  as  long  as 
possible. 

We  come  now  to  consider  w^hat  your  play  should 
be  if  the  small  card  led  is  such  as  to  give  no  in- 
formation about  the  cards  remaining  in  the  leader's 
hand,  except  that  he  had  no  combination  from 
which  to  lead  a  high  card.  Your  duty  is  to  pre- 
vent the  3rd  hand  from  winning  the  trick  too 
cheaply ;  and  to  baffle  the  adversaries  in  their 
attempts  to  establish  the  suit. 
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It  has  been  usual  in  all  books  on  Whist,  to 
treat  the  play  of  the  2nd  hand  on  a  small  card 
led  as  if  it  were  governed  by  a  set  of  rules  and 
maxims  peculiar  to  itself.  This  is  a  fallacy.  The 
only  difference  between  the  play  of  ist  hand  and 
2nd  is,  that  the  2nd  hand  does  not  attempt  to 
convey  such  accurate  information  as  to  the  com- 
binations of  cards  that  he  holds  in  that  suit.  If 
the  leads  are  thoroughly  known,  there  is  nothing 
new  to  learn  in  order  to  play  well  as  2nd  hand, 
when  a  small  card  is  led.  How  this  fa6l  has  so 
long  escaped  the  notice  of  the  many  writers  on 
Whist,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  a  little  attention 
will  shew  that  the  following  rule  holds  good: — 

If  you  hold  any  combination  from  which 
you  would  lead  a  high  card,  you  must  as 
2nd  hand  play  one  on  a  small  card  led. 

In  the  following  exercises,  let  us  suppose  the  3 
to  be  the  card  led,  which  may  be  the  lowest  of 
four,  or  the  fourth-best  of  five. 

Take  one  of  your  sorted  suits,  say  clubs,  and 
after  placing  the  3  of  clubs  on  your  right,  take 
into  your  hand  the  following: — 

A  K  QJ  5.  From  this  combination  would  you 
lead  a  high  card?  Yes,  the  King,  the  obje6l  being 
to  inform  your  partner,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
as  many  tricks  as  possible  with  the  combination 
you  hold.  As  2nd  hand,  however,  you  do  not 
want  to  convey  any  information,  but  simply  to 
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make  the  tricks,  and  as  you  should  always  win 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  you  play  the  Jack,  not  the 
King.  You  can  use  your  judgment  about  leading 
the  suit  back.  If  you  do  so,  you  assume  it  as 
yotu^s^  and  not  the  adversaries.' 

A  K  Q  5.  With  this  combination  you  would 
lead  a  high  card ;  so  as  2nd  hand  you  play  a  high 
one;  but  winning  the  trick  as  cheaply  as  possible 
with  the  Queen.  Use  your  judgment  about  leading 
the  suit  back. 

A  K  5  4.  With  this  combination  you  would 
lead  a  high  card;  therefore  as  2nd  hand  you  play 
a  high  one,  the  King.  It  is  better  not  to  lead  the 
suit  back,  but  as  long  as  possible  retain  the  com- 
mand of  the  adverse  suit  with  the  Ace. 

K  Q  J  5.  With  this  combination  you  would 
lead  a  high  card,  which  must  either  win  the  trick 
or  force  the  iV,  leaving  the  command  of  the  suit 
in  your  own  hand.  You  accomplish  the  same 
object  as  2nd  hand  by  playing  the  Jack.  When 
you  hold  such  strong  combinations  in  your  ad- 
versaries^ suits,  you  must  carefully  watch  the  cards 
played  by  3rd  and  4th  hands  ;  as  ist  hand  must 
have  led  from  length  of  suit  only,  and  some  one 
must  be  short.  In  this  case  you  play  your  J  ;  and 
then  3rd  plays  7  ;  4th  the  6.  You  can  locate  the 
suit  at  once.  The  leader  holds  the  2  ;  but  led  the 
3,  showing  five  cards  in  suit.  He  does  not  hold 
the  A,  or  he  would  have  led  it  from  a  five-card 
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suit.  STour  J  won,  therefore  vour  ::3.rtr.er  holds 
the  A. 

K  Q  5  4,  With  this  combination  you  would 
lead  a  high  card  to  force  the  command.  As  2nd 
hand  \'Oii  do  the  same  thino-.  Yonr  Q  must  win 
the  trick  or  force  the  A,  leaving  you  in  command 
of  the  adverse  suit  with  the  King. 

A  K  J  5,  With  this  combination  you  wiuid 
not  lead  the  J  or  the  5  :  but  one  of  }'our  two 
highest  cards ;  for  you  could  not  e?u:  ec't  the  suit 
to  go  round  three  times.  Yot:  f:ii:w  :i:e  same 
plan  in  2nd  hand  play ;  do  not  ran  the  risk  of 
the  Q  taking  the  trick,  but  pla}'  }'our  K.  Do  not 
lead  the  suit  back,  but  hold  your  tenace  o^'er  the 
Queen. 

A  Q  J  5,    With  tliis  combination  you  v  :uii 

play  a  high  card  if  leading.  As  2nd  hand  you 
YSiry  the  play  onh'  by  tr}ung  to  take  the  trick  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  at  the  san:e  time  retain 
the  command  of  the  adverse  suit.  Therefore  play 
the  Jack ;  holding  the  tenace  o^,-er  the  King. 

A  Tenace  is  the  desf  ojid  :^ -if  any  suit- 
Its  peculiarity  is,  that  if  you  leai  i:  you  may  win 
onlv  one  trick  :  but  11  the  sir.t  is  .ea  up  to  you, 
you  certainly  make  two.  As  this  is  important,  we 
shall  take  an  example.  In  your  hand,  the  A  and 
Q  form  a  tenace.  If  a  sn:all  car::  is  led  :y  the 
player  on  your  left,  yo;u  having  the  last  play  on 
the  trick,  must  make  both  the  A  and  0  :  because 
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if  the  K  is  played,  the  A  will  take  it,  your  Q 
remaining  the  best  of  the  suit.  If  the  K  is  not 
played,  your  Q  will  take  |:his  trick,  and  your  A 
the  next  one. 

K  J  10  5.  You  are  here  in  pretty  much  the 
same  position  as  if  you  were  trying  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  suit  by  leading  it  and  forcing  out  the 
higher  cards.  Your  10  is  the  best  play.  If  3rd 
hand  plays  the  Q,  your  partner  may  hold  the  A. 
If  3rd  hand  plays  A,  your  tenace  over  the  Q  is  good 
for  two  tricks,  and  your  K  commands  the  adverse 
suit. 

Q  J  10  5.  With  this  combination  you  would 
play  a  high  card,  if  leading.  Try  to  win  the  trick 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  with  the  10. 

^  Q  6  5  4'  With  this  combination  you  would 
begin  with  a  high  card,  because  you  have  so  many 
that  the  suit  cannot  go  round  three  times.  Here, 
as  2nd  hand,  you  try  to  win  the  trick  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  with  the  Q,  retamiitg  the  command 
with  the  A. 

A  Q  5  4.  With  this  combination  you  would 
not  lead  a  high  card,  as  you  have  only  four  in 
suit.  Do  not  play  a  high  card  as  2nd  hand.  Pass, 
playing  the  4,  and  holding  the  tenace  over  the 
King,  if  it  is  not  played  in  the  first  round. 

A  J 10  4.  On  the  same  principle,  pass,  playing 
the  4.  If  either  K  or  Q  wins  the  first  round,  you 
remain  with  the  tenace  over  the  other.    With  five 
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in  suit  you  still  pass,  as  it  is  useless  to  play  your 
lo  while  there  are  two  cards  that  can  win  it. 
When  you  had  A  Q  five  cards  in  suit,  there  was 
only  07ie  card  that  could  win  the  Q. 

K  J  5  4.  You  would  not  lead  one  of  your 
high  cards.  Pass. 

Q  J  5  4*  You  would  not  lead  a  high  card. 
Pass. 

There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  one 
is  when  you  hold  Ace  and  four  small  cards.  You 
would  lead  the  A;  but  as  2nd  hand,  you  tr}'  to 
retain  command  of  the  adverse  suit  as  long  as 
possible  by  passing.    The  other  is  with 

A  Q  10  5.  With  this  hand,  there  being  only 
only  four  in  suit,  you  would  not  lead  a  high  card ; 
but  when  you  hold  it  2nd  hand,  you  have  the 
chance  to  force  the  K  by  playing  the  Q,  and 
still  remam  with  a  tenace  over  the  J ;  besides  the 
chance  of  your  finesse  being  successful  against 
the  one  card  that  could  win  your  Q. 


Second  Hand's  Play  on  Forced  Leads. 


In  the  case  of  Forced  leads,  the  2nd  hand  is 
not  governed  by  the  rule  I  have  laid  down;  for 
the  reason,  that  forced  leads  are  supposed  to 
stre^igthen  the  suit  in  the  hand  of  the  leader's 
partner.    Playing  2nd  hand  on  adverse  leads,  you 
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do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  strengthening  the 
suit  in  the  adversaries'  hands,  but  to  hold  up  the 
best  cards  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of 
obstrudling  the  suit  so  that  they  will  fail  to 
establish  it. 

The  one  point  still  requiring  attention,  is  where 
your  suit  is  so  short  that  you  may  lose  your  good 
cards  if  you  are  not  careful.  Let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  cases  where  a  very  small  and  uncom- 
municative card  is  led  by  ist  hand,  say  always  a  3. 

A  Q  2.  In  this  hand  your  short  suit  makes  na 
difference;  you  play  the  2,  and  so  hold  the  tenace 
and  the  command  of  the  suit.  But  if  you  hold 
A,  Q  alone?  You  must  play  one  of  the  two.  Is  it 
best  to  risk  the  Q,  or  to  make  sure  of  the  trick 
with  the  A?  The  Q ;  because  you  retain  command. 
of  the  suit,  and  your  partner  may  still  credit  you 
with  the  A.  If  he  has  the  K,  he  knows  you  will 
play  the  A  or  trump  the  next  round.  For  the 
same  reasons,  holding  only 

A  J  10;  you  play  the  lo ;  but  remember  that 
you  should  rather  have  played  a  smaller  card,  if 
you  had  held  one.    Holding  only 

A  J.    3  Led.    You  play  the  J ;  but  with 

A  J  z.  3  Led.  Play  your  2,  just  as  you  would 
play  your  lowest  with  four  in  suit. 

A  6  Play  the  smallest.  With  A  and  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  small  ones,  always  keep  the  A 
to  retam  command  of  the  adverse  suiL 
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K  J  2.  3  Led.  Play  the  smallest  card,  just 
as  with  a  four-card  suit. 

K  J  lo.  3  Led.  Play  the  lo  as  you  did  with 
four  cards  in  the  suit.     Holding  only 

K  J.  3  Led.  Your  best  play  is  the  J  ;  keeping 
the  K  in  hope  that  A  may  fall  on  the  first  round. 
If  A  and  Q  are  both  in  3rd  hand,  you  lose  both 
your  J  and  K  no  matter  how  you  play.  If  Q  is 
on  your  left  and  A  on  your  right,  you  lose  both 
by  playing  the  J.  But  if  partner  has  either  A  or 
Q,  your  K  is  good  for  a  trick  even  if  you  lose 
your  J.     Holding  only 

K  10.  3  Led.  No  matter  what  cards  you  hold 
with  the  K,  if  they  are  not  in  sequence  with  it 
(not  the  Q,  or  Q  and  J)  you  should  in  all  cases 
keep  the  K.  While  there  is  here  an  even  chance 
of  your  K  winning  the  trick,  it  is  still  unwise  to 
play  it ;  because  it  exposes  your  hand,  and  enables 
the  player  on  your  right  to  finesse  against  you 
with  a  small  card  when  his  partner  returns  the 
suit  to  him.    Holding  only 

Q  10.  3  Led.  Here  the  same  is  true.  Keep 
your  Q  if  the  other  card  or  cards  are  not  in 
sequence  with  it. 

J  4.  3  Led.  Follow  the  same  plan.  It  is  a 
good  rule,  when  you  hold  the  single  K,  Q,  or  J, 
and  only  small  cards  with  it,  not  to  play  the  honor. 
But  you  may  have  a  sequence,  and  be  short  in 
the  suit.    We  have  seen  that  with  a  sequence  of 
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K  Q  and  others,  the  Q  was  played;  because  it 
forced  the  only  card  against  the  K,  and  left  you 
in  command  of  the  suit.  But  with  sequences  such 
as  Q  J  and  others;  J  lo  and  others,  that  would 
not  force  out  all  the  higher  cards,  you  play  the 
small  card  2nd  hand. 

But  if  you  have  onl}^  one  small  card  you  must 
change  your  play.  It  is  evident  that  the  leader 
does  not  hold  both  A  and  K,  as  he  leads  a  small 
card.  If  he  holds  one  of  them,  and  his  partner  the 
other,  you  must  lose  your  J  on  the  second  round. 
If  3rd  hand  holds  both,  your  J  will  be  caught  on 
the  second  round ;  because  you  have  only  one  small 
card  to  guard  your  J  and  Q.  So  it  has  been 
found  best  for  2nd  hand  to  play  the  J  in  such 
cases;  for  it  is  lost  any  way  unless  partner  holds 
either  the  A  or  the  K.  The  advantage  in  playing 
it  is  that  it  may  enable  your  partner  to  keep  his 
high  card  if  he  holds  one.  For  instance,  if  the 
cards  fall  this  way : — 

QJ  3.  6  Led;  J  yours;  3rd  plays  9;  4th  the 
4.  You  see  the  leader  has  the  2 ;  so  he  had  five 
in  suit,  and  did  not  hold  the  A.  As  your  J  won, 
your  partner  has  A.  Third  hand  has  the  10  or 
no  more.  Had  you  played  your  small  card  on 
the  6  led,  the  9  would  probably  have  forced  your 
partner's  A,  and  you  would  have  lost  the  com- 
mand. On  the  third  round  the  player  on  your 
left  will  trump. 
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J  lo  ^.  6  Led ;  lo  yours  ;  3rd  plays  9 ;  4th 
the  5.  The  leader  has  both  4  and  3 ;  he  led 
from  a  suit  of  six  cards.  Third  hand  has  no 
more  of  the  suit,  or  he  would  have  covered  your 
10.  If  you  give  the  cards  on  the  table  a  little 
attention  you  will  see  that  your  partner  must 
hold  the  A  and  Q  or  the  A  and  K,  and  no  more ; 
and  ist  hand  has  the  7  and  8,  with  the  Q  or  K. 

You  should  be  on  your  guard  to  save  your 
partner's  hand  in  this  way  as  much  as  possible  ; 
even  with  cards  that  are  apparently  of  no  value 
you  may  be  able  to  assist  in  blocking  the  adver- 
saries' suits.    For  instance  : — 

10  4  3.  2  Led;  3  yours;  3rd  plays  Q;  4th 
the  K.  You  infer  that  3rd  hand  does  not  hold 
the  J.  The  second  round,  5  led.  10  yours,  3rd 
plays  7,  4th  the  6.  Your  play  of  the  10  saved 
your  partner's  A,  which  he  still  holds  over  the  J 
in  ist  hand.  See  A's  hand,  at  the  fourth  trick, 
game  20,  Self-Players,  First  Series. 

We  must  consider  a  variation  in  the  2nd  hand's 
play  when  he  holds  what  is  called  a  ^  ''foitrchette. ' ' 

A  F'ourchette  is  a  combination  of  two  cards, 
the  next  above  and  below  the  one  led.  For  in- 
stance : — 

J  9  3  10  Led.  The  lead  is  evidently  a 
forced  one;  but  you  must  play  the  J  on  the  10, 
so  as  to  prevent  3rd  hand  from  passing  the  10  led. 
If  you  hold 
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Q  10  2,  J  Led  (forced).  You  play  your  Q,  to 
prevent  3rd  hand  from  passing. 

K  J  4  2.  Q  Led  (forced).  You  play  your  K, 
forcing  the  A,  and  leaving  you  in  command  of 
the  suit.    If  this  occurs  : — 

K  2.  Q  Led.  Although  you  know  the  leader 
does  not  hold  the  A,  you  should  cover  the  O  led 
with  your  K ;  for  having  only  one  guard  to  it, 
you  must  lose  it  if  3rd  hand  holds  the  A;  because 
he  will  pass  his  partner's  Q  led,  and  in  the  next 
round  your  K  is  gone.  If  your  partner  has  the 
A  no  harm  is  done.  This  is  often  quite  important 
towards  the  end  of  a  hand ;  because  Q  is  then 
often  led  from  A  Q.  This  will  be  discussed  in 
"Underplay.'' 

Play  of  the  2nd  Hand  on  the  Second  Round. 


The  eleven  rule  may  be  very  useful  to  the  2nd 
hand  on  the  second  round  of  the  suit,  by  enabling 
him  to  retain  the  command. 

On  the  second  round  of  the  suit,  you  play  the 
best  card  if  you  hold  it ;  unless  you  can  count 
that  all  the  higher  cards  are  with  the  leader. 
For  instance: — 

K  J  5  3.  A  led  ;  3  yours  ;  4  3rd  ;  6  4th.  Then 
9  led,  which  dedudled  from  11  leaves  2,  both  of 
which  you  hold ;  so  you  do  not  follow  the  rule  as 
to  playing  the  best  card  of  the  suit  on  the  second 
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round,  but  you  play  the  J,  retaining  the  command 
with  the  K.  If  you  are  careless,  and  play  the  K, 
you  not  only  give  up  the  command  of  the  suit, 
but  leave  the  player  on  your  right  with  the  tenace 
over  you.  . 

K  Q  9  5.  A  led  ;  5  yours  ;  3  3rd ;  4  4th.  Then 
8  led,  which  from  11  shows  you  that  your  9  will 
win  the  trick,  and  still  leave  you  with  the  entire 
command.  Here  you  depart  from  the  rule  of 
playing  the  best  card  of  the  suit  second  round. 

K  J  10  2.  A  led  ;  2  yours  ;  4  3rd ;  5  4th.  Then 
8  led.  Yoin-  10  will  not  only  win  the  trick,  but 
leave  you  with  the  tenace  over  the  original  leader. 

In  this  case  if  you  blindly  follow  the  rule,  and 
play  the  K  on  the  second  round,  you  do  just 
what  the  leader  wishes;  you  leave  him  with  the 
com^mand. 

K  Q  g  5.  A  led  ;  5  yours ;  3  3rd ;  8  4th.  Then 
7  led.  At  first,  not  having  the  four  cards  higher 
than  the  one  led,  you  might  thoughtlessly  play  the 
Q ;  but  a  card  fell  the  first  round,  which,  being 
higher  than  the  one  now  led,  can  be  counted,  and 
makes  the  fourth  card  that  the  leader  had  against 
him  originally.  So  you  are  still  safe  in  playing 
your  9,  retaining  the  command. 

K  J  8  2.  A  led  ;  2  yours  ;  5  3rd ;  9  4th.  Then 
7  led.  As  before,  a  card  that  can  be  counted  fell 
first  round,  and  the  8  is  }'Our  play.  In  this  Cjase 
it  is  very  important  to  retain  your  high  cards,  for 
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they  form  a  tenace  over  the  leader's  Q  lO,  and  if  he 
has  the  lead  you  make  both  your  cards.  Had  you 
played  the  K  on  the  second  round,  he  would  make 
both  the  other  tricks,  as  he  would  hold  the  tenace 
over  you. 

K  Q  ^  3.  A  led;  3  yours;  9  3rd;  10  4th. 
Then  6  led.  Both  the  cards  falling  on  the  first 
round  can  be  counted,  and  by  playing  your  7  you 
deceive  the  player  on  your  left,  who  will  think 
that  a  very  small  trump  will  win  the  trick; 
whereas  you  know  that  your  partner  will  over- 
trump him,  and  that  you  still  have  the  command- 
ing A"      over  the  leader's  J  8  and  others. 


The  Second  Hand^s  Play  in  Trumps. 


The  difference  between  plain  suits  and  trumps 
in  the  play  of  the  2nd  hand,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  leads  on  which  he  has  to  play ; 
and  to  the  fadl  that  there  is  no  fear  of  losing  high 
cards  by  waiting. 

For  the  first  point.  You  must  not  assume  that 
because  ist  hand  leads  a  small  card  he  has  not 
both  A  and  K ;  nor  because  you  know  he  has  five 
in  suit,  that  he  has  not  the  A  ;  for  in  trumps  the 
high  cards  are  not  led  from  these  combinations, 
unless  the  leader  is  anxious  to  secure  two  or  three 
rounds  of  them  immediately. 
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For  the  second  point.  You  need  not  as  2nd 
hand  be  in  any  hurry  to  make  your  A  and  K  if  you 
hold  them ;  or  to  play  your  Q  from  K  Q  and  others. 
These  cards  cannot  be  trumped,  and  will  make 
equally  well  at  any  time  during  the  hand.  But 
as  the  leader  so  often  conceals  his  streno;-th,  vou 
must  be  on  your  guard  not  to  allow  the  3rd  hand 
to  win  tricks  in  trumps  too  cheaply. 

A  J  10  3.  2  Led.  Suppose  you  played,  as  you 
would  in  plain  suits,  the  3 ;  then  3rd  plays  7  ;  4th 
the  5  ;  you  see  that  ist  hand  has  both  K  and  Q, 
and  your  partner  the  6  only,  or  no  more  ;  3rd  hand 
has  at  least  two  more  trumps,  and  you  allowed 
him  to  win  the  trick  too  cheaply.  With  such  a 
hand  as  this  in  trumps  you  must  play  the  xo  ;  for 
if  it  forces  either  K  or  Q  it  leaves  you  with  the 
tenace,  and  you  make  two  tricks  in  the  suit. 
Suppose  3rd  plays  K ;  4th  the  5.  Your  J  will  win 
the  next  round,  as  3rd  hand  has  not  the  Q. 

A  K  Q  4.  5  Led.  With  such  strength  in  your 
own  hand  you  cannot  afford  to  pass ;  but  must 
play  the  lowest  card  of  your  head  sequence,  the 
Q  ;  if  3rd  hand  plays  7,  4th  the  3,  you  infer  that 
the  ist  hand  led  from  five  in  suit,  as  the  2  is 
marked  in  his  hand.  Your  partner  and  3rd  hand 
have  only  two  more  trumps  between  them.  Sup- 
pose you  hold  : — 

A  K  6  2.  4  Led.  Here  you  can  afford  to  give 
your  partner  a  chance  to  make  a  trick ;  for  even 
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if  he  fails  to  do  so,  you  retain  the  command,  and 
will  learn  much  by  the  play  of  the  3rd  hand,  as 
to  where  the  trumps  lie.  You  play  the  2.  If 
3rd  plays  the  5,  4th  the  9,  the  3  is  marked  in 
the  leader's  hand,  and  3rd  hand  has  no  more;  so 
your  partner  holds  two  more  trumps  ;  and  as  they 
are  both  higher  than  the  9,  they  are  Q  J,  Q  10, 
or  J  10.  First  hand  has  the  7  and  8.  With  this 
information  you  will  play  your  6  next  round, 
unless  I  St  hand  plays  his  Q.  Had  you  played 
your  K  on  the  first  round,  and  had  the  cards 
fallen  in  the  same  way,  you  would  have  had  to 
play  your  A  on  the  second  round,  not  knowing 
but  that  the  Q,  J,  or  10,  or  any  two  of  them 
might  be  in  3rd  hand. 

A  Q  10  3.  2  Led.  With  this  double  tenace 
in  t7'uinps  you  can  afford  to  risk  the  lower  tenace 
by  playing  the  10.  Many  players  do  this  in  plain 
suits  if  they  have  a  strong  trump  suit  as  a  pro- 
tection. Suppose  3rd  plays  J  ;  4th  the  8.  You 
know  ist  hand  has  the  K,  and  also  two  small  cards. 
Your  partner  has  the  9  or  none.  Unless  the  K 
comes  out,  you  should  play  your  3  on  the  second 
round,  and  risk  your  partner  having  the  9;  because 
if  he  has  not  the  9,  each  of  the  adversaries  has  as 
many  trumps  as  you  have. 

A  Qto  3.  7  Led.  You  play  the  10 ;  3rd  plays 
4;  4th  the  J.  You  know  your  partner  has  not 
the  K;  for  the  card  led,  11 — 7=4,  three  of  which 
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you  hold,  and  partner's  J  makes  the  fourth.  The 
leader  holds  the  K  9  8.  If  he  holds  the  2  also, 
he  led  from  a  five-card  suit;  but  it  is  probable 
that  3rd  hand  is  keeping  the  lowest  of  four  small 
cards,  which  are  the  6,  5,  4  and  2.  You  see  that 
with  a  little  attention  you  can  locate  almost  every 
card  in  these  hands. 

K  Q  6  2.  5  Led.  In  trumps  you  do  not  play 
the  Q  if  you  have  two  or  more  small  cards  to  guard 
your  sequence ;  because  even  if  3rd  hand  wins  the 
first  round  with  a  10  or  J,  and  on  his  returning 
the  suit,  the  A.  falls,  you  have  a  small  card  for 
each  round,  and  your  K  and  Q  are  then  the  best. 
There  is  no  danger  of  your  losing  them;  because 
they  are  tricmps.  Had  they  been  K  and  Q  of  a 
plain  suit,  the  third  round  would  probably  have 
been  trumped,  and  you  would  not  have  made  a 
trick  in  the  suit.  In  this  hand  you  play  the  2,  as 
you  have  two  small  cards  to  guard  your  sequence  • 
3rd  plays  J ;  4th  the  4.  This  marks  the  A  in  the 
leader's  hand;  and  the  card  led,  11 — 5=6,  of 
which  you  hold  three,  and  one,  the  J,  has  been 
played,  leaving  between  3rd  hand  and  your  partner 
two  cards,  both  higher  than  your  6.  Third  hand's 
playing  J  says  he  has  not  the  10.  This  knowledge, 
and  the  exadl  location  of  the  iV,  should  enable  you 
to  save  both  your  K  and  Q  without  any  trouble. 

K  Q  2S.  6  Led.  Here  your  only  chance  to 
make  two  tricks  in  the  suit  is  that  the  A  may  not 
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be  in  the  3rd  hand,  and  that  you  may  win  the 
first  round  with  your  Q ;  so  you  play  it ;  3rd  plays 
4;  4th  the  8.  You  cannot  tell  whether  your 
partner  or  the  ist  hand  holds  the  A ;  but  no  matter 
who  leads  next  round,  you  must  make  your  K. 
Of  course  you  must  not  lead  trumps  yourself. 
Had  you  played  your  2,  and  3rd  the  J ;  4th  the 
8;  the  A  would  have  been  marked  in  the  leader's 
hand;  he  would  catch  your  K  or  Q  next  time, 
and  you  would  have  made  only  one  trick  in  the 
suit. 

K  Q  10  3.  4  Led.  Your  play  is  the  Q;  for 
if  it  finds  A  in  3rd  hand  your  tenace  is  good  for 
two  tricks  over  the  J.  If  not,  and  3rd  plays  the 
5,  4th  the  2,  you  still  have  the  3  to  play  on  the 
A,  if  it  comes  out  on  the  second  round;  which 
will  leave  your  tenace  unbroken. 

In  trumps  the  turn-up  card  may  alter  your  play. 
For  instance  :  if  A  is  turned  up  on  your  right, 
and  you  hold  K  and  Q,  you  are  sure  of  a  trick 
if  you  play  after  the  one  who  has  the  A  turned 
up.  This  is  too  obvious  to  need  examples.  So 
if  your  partner  has  the  K  turned  up,  and  you 
have  Q  J  X  there  is  no  need  to  play  one  of  your 
sequence  ;  partner's  K  will  win  the  trick  or  force 
the  A. 

If  you  have  turned  up  an  honor,  and  have  only 
one  small  trump  with  it,  you  should  as  2nd  hand 
play  the  honor ^  if  trumps  are  led  through  yon ; 
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because  every  one  knows  you  have  that  honor, 
and  the  leader  is  probably  trying  to  catch  you 
napping.  So  if  an  honor  is  turned  up  to  your 
right,  and  you  have  one  smaller  honor  and  onl}^ 
one  small  trump  to  guard  it,  you  had  better  risk 
your  honor  at  once  ;  for  on  the  second  round  the 
card  turned  up  to  your  right  will  catch  it  If  your 
partner  has  the  A  or  K  turned  up,  and  you  have 
only  the  Q  x,  let  him  make  his  A  or  K,  when 
you  play  2nd  hand,  and  keep  your  Q. 

Either  in  trumps  or  plain  suits  if  an  honor  is 
led,  do  not  cover  it  2nd  hand  unless  you  have  the 
A.  This  has  been  explained  in  previous  exercises. 
But  late  in  the  hand  if  you  have  only  one  honor 
and  one  small  card  when  an  honor  is  led,  you 
should  generally  cover  it. 

K        Q  Led.    Play  your  K,  late  in  hand, 

Q        J  Led.     Play  your  Q,  late  in  hand, 

J  2.    ID  Led.     Play  your  J,  late  in  hand. 

By  ^4ate  in  hand"  is  meant  when  there  are 
only  a  few  more  rounds  to  be  played. 

The  play  of  the  2nd  hand  on  his  own  suit^  when 
it  is  led  back  through  him  by  the  adversaries,  is 
governed  by  the  rule :  ' '  Best  card,  second  round, 
if  you  hold  it.''  Any  departure  from  that  is  a 
finesse,  and  will  be  dealt  with  under  that  head. 

Numerous  examples  of  careful  2nd  hand  play 
in  trumps  are  given  in  the  first  series  of  Self- 
Players. 


THE  PLAY  OF  THB  FOURTH  HAND. 


The  obje6l  of  the  game  being  to  make  tricks, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  4th  hand,  being 
the  last  player,  should  take  the  trick  if  he  can. 
But  it  is  of  importance  that  he  should  win  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  Suppose  that  as  4th  hand 
you  hold 

J  10  g  6  Led  ;  2nd  plays  5  ;  3rd  4.  It  is 
your  play.  Your  9  will  win  the  trick  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  If  you  take  it  with  your  J  or  10  you 
deceive  your  partner,  who  holds  both  A  and  Q ; 
for  6  (led)  from  11  leaves  5;  you  hold  three; 
3rd  hand  can  have  no  more.  Had  your  partner 
held  two  honors  in  sequence  he  would  have  played 
one.  Had  the  leader  held  them,  or  A  to  five  in 
suit  (declared  by  leading  the  6  with  the  3  in  his 
hand)  he  would  have  led  the  honor. 

When  4th  hand  does  not  win  a  trick  if  he  can, 
is  a  part  of  Underplay,  and  will  be  discussed  under 
that  head. 

It  is  often  ver)^  important  that  the  4th  hand 
should  infer  where  the  command  of  a  suit  lies  after 
it  has  been  led  twice.  There  is  one  inference  that 
is  invariable.  If  one  adversary  plays  A  or  K,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  suit  his  partner  plays  the 
other,  your  partner  has  the  Q,  unless  you  have  it 
yourself.    You  hold 
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J  T  5'  On  your  left  the  3  is  led;  your  partner 
plays  the  6 ;  3rd  hand  the  A ;  you  the  5.  The  9 
is  led  back ;  your  7 ;  the  K  3rd  hand ;  8  4th. 
Your  partner  has  the  Q  of  that  suit. 

J  10  4  3.  6  I^ed ;  2  2nd;  K  3rd;  3  yours. 
The  7  led  back;  4  yours;  A  3rd;  5  4th.  Your 
partner  has  the  Q  of  that  suit. 

If  any  suit  is  led  by  the  player  on  your  left, 
and  his  partner  plays  the  Ace,  he  has  neither  K 
nor  Q.  If  he  had  the  Q,  he  would  finesse  it;  if 
the  K,  he  would  play  it. 


Leading  Trumps  for  the  Protection  of 
other  suits. 


We  have  examined  the  method  of  leading  trumps 
when  they  are  your  best  suit.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider cases  where  you  lead  them  to  protedl  your 
own  or  your  partner's  plain  suits. 

I  trust  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  that  if  you  read  this  book  without  the  cards 
in  your  hand,  you  are  simply  wasting  your  time. 
Change  the  suits  occasionally,  to  acccustom  the 
eye  to  making  the  inferences  equally  well  in  all  of 
them  ;  but  alwa3^s  lay  out  the  cards  on  the  table, 
and  take  into  your  hand  those  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  each  paragraph. 

Many  persons  are  well  aware  of  the  general 
principle  that  it  is  usually  best  to  lead  trumps  if 


INFERENCES. 


you  have  four  of  them  and  an  established  plain  sttit. 
But  they  are  sometimes  very  remiss  about  inferring 
the  establishment  of  a  suit;  often  imagining  that 
because  a  single  high  card  is  still  out  against  them, 
their  suit  will  not  be  established  until  that  card  is 
captured.  Now  a  suit  is  established  when  you  can 
take  every  trick  in  it,  no  matter  who  leads  it.  If 
there  is  a  high  card  out  against  you,  iingitarded^ 
and  you  can  catch  it  with  a  higher  card,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  you  to  lead  in  order  to  catch  it. 
It  is  usually  best  to  lead  the  trumps  if  you  have 
four,  and  catch  that  card  afterwards,  when  the 
partner  of  the  player  holding  it  can  no  longer 
trump  your  higher  card. 


Inferring  that  Suits  are  Established. 


Go  over  the  followinof  exercises  carefulh'  with 
the  cards,  and  do  not  read  my  inferences  until 
you  have  made  your  own. 

A  lo  8  z.  Your  partner  leads  K  (plain  suit) ;  7 
2nd ;  2  yours  ;  4  4th.  Then  3  led  ;  9  2nd  ;  A  yours ; 
6  4th.  Your  suit  is  established  ;  for  your  partner 
has  the  Q  5  ;  the  J  is  unguarded  in  the  adversaries- 
hands,  and  must  fall  to  the  Q  next  time  the  suit  is 
led.  In  order  to  protect  this  established  suit,  and 
to  keep  the  adversaries  from  ruffing  it,  you  should 
now  lead  trumps  if  you  have  four  of  them  or  more. 
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If  you  have  only  three  trumps,  it  may  be  better 
not  to  lead  them,  unless  they  are  very  good  ones, 
as  some  one  at  the  table  must  have  at  least  four. 
If  }'our  other  plain  suits  are  well  protected,  it  will 
in  many  cases  be  well  to  lead  trumps  even  from 
three.  Other^vise  it  may  be  better  to  weaken  the 
adversaries  by  "forcing''  them  with  this  established 
suit.    Suppose  you  hold 

Q  J  2y  and  lea.d  the  K  ;  9  2nd ;  4  3rd ;  3  4th. 
If  you  have  four  trumps,  lead  them  at  once,  as 
this  suit  is  established;  your  partner  has  A,  and 
you  have  Q  J. 

K  J  7  2.  You  lead  2;  6  2nd;  A  3rd;  4  4th. 
Your  partner  returns  the  3;  8  2nd ;  K  yours;  Q  4th. 
This  suit  is  now  established ;  your  partner  must 
have  been  returning  the  lowest  of  three  cards,  for 
the  5  is  marked  in  his  hand,  and  if  he  had  had 
no  other,  he  would  have  returned  that.  Then  the 
10,  even  if  against,  is  unguarded,  and  must  fall  to 
your  J.    I^ead  trumps  if  you  have  four  of  them. 

A  K  6.  Your  partner  leads  Q  ;  5  2nd;  K  yours; 
4  4th.  This  suit  is  established ;  for  your  partner 
should  have  3  2  with  his  J  and  10;  so,  even  if 
the  three  other  cards  of  the  suit  are  all  in  one  hand 
against  3^ou,  they  must  fall  to  your  combined 
A  J  10.  Do  not  return  the  suit,  but  lead  trumps 
if  you  have  four. 

A  Q  8  2.  Your  partner  leads  6;  10  2nd;  you 
finesse  Q  ;  4  4th.    Return  the  A  ;  5  2nd  ;  partner's 
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7  ;  3  4th.  This  suit  is  established.  Partner  has 
K  9,  over  the  unguarded  J  on  your  right.  If  you 
have  four  trumps,  lead  them. 

If  you  have  a  suit  already  established  in  your 
hand,  such  as  K  Q  J  ;  or  a  very  good  hand 
in  all  suits,  and  four  trumps,  you  should  lead  the 
trumps.  You  may  not  have  the  lead,  but  may  be 
anxious  for  your  partner  to  lead  trumps,  in  case 
he  gets  the  lead  before  you  do.  In  order  to  let 
him  know  this,  you  can  avail  yourself  of  an 
artifice  known  as 

The  Trump  Signal. 

The  ' '  call '  ^  for  trumps  can  be  made  by  any 
player  but  the  ist  hand  or  leader.  He  cannot 
call  upon  any  one  else  to  lead  trumps ;  he 
must  lead  them  himself  if  he  wants  them  led. 
The  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  hand  can  call  by  playing 
any  two  cards  of  the  same  suit,  the  higher  befoi^e 
the  lower.    To  illustrate  : — 

Hearts  are  trumps  :  you  want  them  led.  You  are 
2nd  hand;  Clubs  are  led,  of  which  you  hold  perhaps 
the  10,  6,  and  3.  Play  the  6  to  the  first  round  of 
Clubs ;  the  3  to  the  second,  and  every  player  at 
the  board  knows  you  want  trumps  led.  So,  if  you 
are  3rd  hand,  and  partner  led  the  Club  K,  put  the 
6  on  it ;  if  he  follows  with  the  A,  put  the  3  on 
that,  and  if  attentive  he  will  at  once  lead  trumps 
to  you.  If  his  K  is  taken  by  the  A,  play  your  3 
when  Clubs  are  led  again ;  he  will  win  the  trick 
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with  his  Q  and  lead  trumps.  If  you  are  4th  hand, 
and  cannot  win  the  trick,  follow  the  same  plan 
with  any  two  cards  that  you  hold  of  the  suit  led. 
As  it  may  be  several  rounds  before  a  suit  is  led  a 
second  time,  you  cannot  immediately  complete 
your  call  in  that  suit ;  but  you  may  begin  a  call 
in  another,  or  in  two  others,  and  complete  which- 
ever first  comes  round  again. 

The  great  obje6lion  to  the  signal  in  the  hands 
of  a  beginner  is  that  he  becomes  so  absorbed  in 
it,  and  so  fearful  that  he  has  overlooked  one  from 
his  partner,  that  he  forgets  everything  else. 

Theoretically  the  trump  signal  is  very  eflfedlive. 
Drayson  says  it  is  ' '  an  immense  advantage  ; ' '  but 
he  does  not  offer  to  show  wherein  the  advantage 
lies.  Cavendish  says  it  is  a  ''common  artifice." 
Pembridge  says  it  is  an  unmitigated  humbug. 
Prodlor  says  its  use  is  so  general  that  we  need  not 
discuss  it.  Pole  advocated  it  for  years.;  but  finally 
deemed  it  a  fallacy,  and  ignored  it  altogether.  As 
others  will  call,  every  Whist  player  should  know 
the  artifice,  and  may  perhaps  take  advantage  of  it, 
even  if  he  does  not  play  it  himself. 

When  should  you  call- for  trumps?  The  books 
say  not  with  less  than  five  of  them,  one  being  an 
honor;  or  with  four,  two  being  honors;  in  either 
case  accompanied  by  a  good  side  hand.  My  advice 
is  to  call  for  trumps  when  you  want  them  led. 
You  are  to  be  the  judge  of  when  that  is;  but 
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remember  that  by  calling  for  trumps  in  the  early 
part  of  the  hand,  you  command  your  partner 
to  abandon  his  game  and  play  yours,  and  you 
become  responsible  for  the  odd  trick. 

As  the  trump  signal,  or  call,  makes  a  great 
difference  in  a  person's  game,  I  will  offer  these 
suggestions  to.  beginners:  Do  not  play  it,  or  pay 
any  attention  to  it  if  played  by  others,  until  you 
are  thoroughly  expert  in  every  other  point  of 
the  game;  nor  even  then,  unless  you  can  see  it 
without  looking  for  it.  Never  play  it  unless  you 
are  sure  your  partner  can  be  depended  upon  to  see 
and  answer  it.  Do  not  ^'calP'  on  a  partner  who 
has  given  evidence  of  a  weak  hand ;  for  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  the  lead. 
You  must  remember  that  the  first  card  played, 
not  being  your  smallest,  misleads  your  partner; 
the  completion  of  the  call  puts  two  players  on  the 
watch  to  spoil  your  game,  and  there  is  only  one 
to  help  you.  It  is  only  intended  to  ^'ask"  your 
partner;  but  the  odds  are  three  to  one  against  his 
getting  the  lead ;  the  call  may  induce  him  to  risk 
high  cards  to  obtain  it ;  it  will  also  notify  two 
adversaries  to  play  high  to  keep  him  out  of  it. 
If  you  are  ''calling''  as  and  hand,  the  ist  hand 
may  lead  trumps  through  you,  and  ruin  your  hand. 

As  suggested  by  General  Drayson,  the  trump 
signal  may,  after  the  trumps  are  all  out,  be  used 
as  a  signal  to  your  partner  to  stop  leading  a  suit, 
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and  change  to  some  other,  you  do  not  care  which, 
if  he  only  gives  up  that  which  he  is  leading  when 
you  signal.  The  best  card  of  one  suit  may  be  in 
your  own  hand,  and  perhaps  the  only  two  cards 
of  another;  but  he  may  not  know  this.  With 
these,  suppose  you  hold  the  4  and  2  of  the  suit 
that  he  is  leading,  and  by  signalling  with  these 
two  cards  you  tell  him  to  change  his  lead,  and  he 
leads  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  best.  He 
might  otherwise  never  have  thought  of  leading  it, 
for  it  may  have  been  the  adversaries'  suit.  This 
signal  is  often  very  useful  late  in  the  hand. 

As  a  little  exercise  in  calling  when  you  are 
2nd  hand :  take 

863.  4  Led  ;  you  play  your  6  ;  3rd  hand  the 
K ;  4th  hand,  your  partner,  the  2.  You  notice 
that  the  leader  had  only  four  of  the  suit.  Player 
on  your  left  returns  the  9,  probably  the  higher  of 
only  two  remaining;  your  partner  plays  the  10; 
3rd  hand  the  A;  you  the  3.  You  have  called. 
If  the  suit  is  led  again  your  partner  has  the  Q ; 
if  he  has  the  J  also,  the  player  on  your  left  has 
no  more. 

9863.  4  Led;  you  play  the  6 ;  3rd  hand  the 
K ;  4th  hand  the  2.  The  7  is  led  back ;  your 
partner  plays  the  10  ;  3rd  hand  the  A.  You  know 
the  player  on  your  left  has  no  more.  If  your 
partner  leads  K  then  A  of  a  suit,  you  can  call 
on.  his  two  leads  by  playing  first  the  6,  then  the  3. 
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With  four  exactly,  when  as  3rd  hand  (on 
partner^  s  lead),  you  wish  to  call,  you  must  still 
follow  the  rule  as  to  keeping  the  lowest  of  four. 
In  order  to  signal/'  or  call,  you  must  play  your 
second-best  first,  and  on  the  second  round  your 
third-best, 

9863.  If  partner  leads  an  A,  Q,  J,  or  10, 
begin  a  call  with  your  8,  afterwards  playing  the 
6 ;  still  retaining  the  3.  This  accomplishes  a 
double  purpose  ;  it  unblocks  his  suit,  and  calls  at 
the  same  time. 

If  you  wish  to  call  when  2nd  hand,  and  hold 
Q  J  3.  4  Led.  Play  the  Q.  If  it  wins,  lead 
trumps  ;  if  not,  the  3  falling  second  round  will 
complete  the  call.  In  this  you  make  a  double 
play  ;  you  prevent  the  3rd  hand  from  winning  too 
cheaply,  (see  p.  95),  and  you  call  for  trumps  at  the 
same  time. 

J  10  2.    4  Led.    Begin  the  call  with  the  J. 

If  you  lead  trumps  in  response  to  a  signal  from 
your  partner,  your  lead  must  be  governed  by  the 
following  considerations:  It  \^  yoitr  partner^ s  suit^ 
although  you  lead  it  first ;  and  if  you  would  not  lead 
it  unless  obliged  to  do  so  by  your  partner's  signal, 
it  becomes  a  forced  lead.  So  if  you  have  the  best 
card  of  his  suit,  the  A  ox  trumps,  lead  it  at  once ; 
(See  p.  64).  If  you  have  the  second  and  third-best, 
the  K  Q  or  the  K  Q  J,  (see  p.  65)  lead  the  K.  If 
you  have  Q  J  10  i-h  ,  lead  the  Q.    If  your  partner 
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calls^  and  you  have  only  three  trumps,  lead  the 
highest,  whatever  it  may  be,  because  it  is  a  forced 
lead ;  you  would  not  have  led  trumps  unless  he 
had  called.  So  if  you  have  only  two  trumps,  just 
as  with  only  two  cards  remaining  of  your  partner's 
suit,  lead  him  the  higher  of  the  two ;  (see  p.  66). 

If  your  partner's  original  lead  was  a  trump,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  return  it  at 
once  ;  because  he  commands  you  to  abandon  your 
game  and  help  him  to  exhaust  the  trumps;  just 
as  you  might  do  by  leading  the  trump  instead  of 
returning  his  suit ;  (see  p.  68). 

It  must  be  obvious  that  when  a  player  is  leading 
trumps,  especially  if  his  object  is  to  exhaust  those 
held  by  the  adversaries,  it  is  very  desirable  he 
should  know  how  many  the  adversaries  hold. 
This  they  will  not  tell ;  but  if  the  leader's  partner 
tells  how  many  he  holds,  the  deduction  is  simple. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  very  eflfedlive 
artifice  known  as  the  echo  in  trumps;  the 
object  being  to  inform  your  partner  that  you  too 
are  strong  in  trumps.  You  should  always  echo 
with  four  or  more  trumps,  to  enable  your 
partner  to  count  your  hand. 

The  simplest  form  of  echo  is  on  a  trump  lead, 
and  might  be  described  as  calling  for  trumps  in 
the  trump  suit.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  Hearts 
are  trumps  ;  you  are  3rd  hand  and  hold 

Q  8  ^  "2.    K  of  trumps  led ;  2nd  hand  plays 
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the  9  ;  you  echo  by  playing  your  7 ;  4th  plays  the 

5.  Then  A  led;  2nd  hand  plays  the  10;  you 
complete  your  echo  just  as  you  would  complete  a 
call,  by  playing  your  2.    The  4th  hand  plays  the 

6.  You  know  your  partner  has  the  4  and  3 ;  per- 
haps the  J.  He  knows  that  you  have  two  more 
trumps  as  least;  and  if  he  had  only  four  himself, 
he  is  certain  that  another  round  will  draw  the  J. 
If  he  had  fi\'e,  he  knows  the  adversaries'  trumps 
are  all  gone.  Suppose  he  was  very  anxious  to 
exhaust  trumps,  and  led  from  A  K  4  3.  Had  you 
not  echoed,  he  might  have  stopped  after  two 
rounds,  thinking  both  J  and  Q  were  in  2nd  hand, 
or  that  Q  J  8  were  all  in  4th  hand  against  him. 

By  not  echoing  you  inform  him  you  are  not 
strong.    For  instance: 

7  4  z.  K  of  trumps  led;  9  2nd;  2  yours;  4th 
hand  the  6.  Then  A  led;  10  2nd;  4  yours;  4th 
hand  the  8.  Your  partner  misses  the  7  ;  he  knows 
you  have  that  alone  as  you  did  not  echo ;  and  that 
both  J  and  Q  are  against  him,  perhaps  in  one  hand. 

With  five  trumps  you  echo. 

Q  8  7  4.  z.  If  partner  leads  K  of  trumps; 
2nd  hand  plays  the  6 ;  you  play  the  7 ;  4th  the  5. 
Partner  goes  on  with  the  A ;  9  2nd ;  4  yours,  still 
retaining  the  2  ;  4th  hand  renounces,  having  no 
more  trumps.  If  your  partner  led  from  four 
trumps  he  knows  there  is  only  one  more  on  your 
right.    If,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  them  out,  he  led 
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from  three  only,  yon  know  that  even  if  the 
adversary  has  both  J  and  lo,  yon  have  one  more 
trnmp  than  he.  In  any  of  these  examples  yonr 
partner  knows  when  yon  are  echoing,  because  he 
misses  the  2  on  the  first  round.  The  second  round 
tells  him  whether  you  had  four  or  five. 

One  example  where  you  lead  trumps  yourself 
from 

A  QJ  10  3.  You  lead  the  A;  5  2nd;  8  3rd; 
4  4th.  Your  partner  is  probably  echoing  by 
keeping  the  2.  The  only  two  he  can  have  above 
the  8  are  the  K  and  9.  You  continue  with  the 
10  to  indicate  your  hand ;  2nd  the  6 ;  partner  the 
2 ;  4th  the  7 ;  and  you  know  the  adversaries  are 
exhausted. 

The  same  tadlics  are  available  to  you  when  the 
adversaries  lead  trumps.  If  you  have  five  trumps, 
or  four,  two  of  them  being  honors, — in  either  case 
with  a  good  side  hand, — you  echo  on  the  adverse 
trump  lead,  to  prevent  your  partner  from  throwing 
away  cards  of  his  best  suit  under  the  impression 
that  all  the  trumps  are  against  him. 

J  7  6  4  3.  These  are  trumps ;  you  have  a  good 
side  hand,  and  trumps  are  led  through  you.  Q 
led;  you  play  the  4,  not  the  6,  as  you  would  on 
your  partner's  lead;  because  he  could  not  know 
you  had  the  3  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  in- 
formation to  be  of  any  use;  and  missing  it,  he, 
would  credit  the  leader  with  it ;  9  3rd ;  5  4th. 
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Then  K  led;  3  yours;  10  3rd;  8  4th.  Your  part- 
ner knows  you  have  J  7  6  against  the  leader's  A  2. 


Forcing  Trumps  and  Rii£Slng. 

If  a  player  calls  for  trumps  he  announces  that 
he  wishes  them  led  in  order  to  exhaust  them ; 
but  if  this  player  is  obliged  to  trump  a  trick,  it 
may  weaken  his  hand  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
would  not  feel  safe  in  leading  them  afterwards. 
x\gain,  his  anxiety  to  keep  his  trumps  inta6l  may 
be  so  great  that  he  will  refuse  to  trump  a  trick, 
preferring  to  let  the  adversaries  win  it,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  then  be  obliged  to  lead  some  other 
suit.  If  your  adversary  so  refuses  to  trump  a 
trick,  the  very  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lead 
the  suit  again  in  order  to  force  him.  His  refusal 
to  trump  is  evidence  that  his  hand  is  not  strong 
enough  both  to  trump  in  and  to  lead  trumps ;  and 
you  will  still  further  weaken  it  by  the  force." 
Some  splendid  hands  are  ruined  by  being  forced. 

K  J 10  7  3.  You  lead  10 ;  5  2nd  ;  A  3rd  ;  4  4th. 
The  9  returned ;  Q  2nd ;  K  yours ;  6  4th.  Your 
partner  has  the  2  only ;  on  your  left  is  the  8. 
Suppose  you  are  not  strong  enough  in  trumps  to 
lead  them,  but  would  like  to  weaken  the  adver- 
saries by  forcing,  go  on  with  your  J ;  8  2nd ;  2  3rd ; 
4th  hand  refuses  to  take  the  force.  Now^  you  can 
go  on  with  your  7;  and  if  2nd  hand  trumps,  your 
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partner  will  overtrump  if  he  can,  and  you  will 
weaken  both  adversaries. 

K  Q  J  2.  You  lead  K;  9  2nd  ;  6  3rd;  3  4th. 
If  not  strong  enough  to  lead  trumps,  go  on  with 
the  J ;  2nd  hand  refuses  the  force ;  7  3rd  ;  4  4th. 
Your  partner  must  have  another  small  card  with 
the  A,  as  he  passed  your  J  ;  the  4th  hand  has  at 
least  the  5  ;  go  on  with  the  2,  keeping  up  the  force. 

If  a  player  has  led  trumps  once,  and  you  get 
the  lead,  with  a  chance  to  force  him,  you  may 
spoil  his  entire  game  by  so  doing. 

While  on  the  subject  of  forcing,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  when  you  should  ^^ruff"  or  trump  an 
adverse  lead  if  you  are  second  band. 

Take  the  simplest  case  first.  Hearts  are  trumps; 
you  are  2nd  hand,  and  have  only  the  4  of  clubs, 
of  which  suit  player  on  your  right  leads  the  K. 
[Place  the  cards  from  the  praclice-pack,  as  in  all 
previous  exercises.]  You  play  4;  3rd  hand  plays 
the  2  ;  4th  (your  partner)  the  6.  You  know  your 
partner  has  not  the  A.  Then  3  led,  showing  only 
four  in  suit,  and  that  the  lead  was  from  K  Q  x  x. 

You  know  your  partner  cannot  win  the  trick. 
Shall  you  trump  it  or  not?  You  must  do  so  ;  for 
otherwise  the  suit  will  be  led  a  third  time,  and 
perhaps  a  fourth,  by  the  adversaries,  who  have 
A  K  and  Q  of  it  at  least.  > 

But  suppose  the  card  led  were  the  A]  you  play 
your  4 ;  3rd  the  6  ;  4th  the  5.   Then  J  led.  Should 
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you  trump,  or  chance  your  partner  having  the  K  ? 

If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  do  not  want 
to  weaken  your  trump  suit  by  rufl&ng,  pass  the 
trick.  Seeing  you  pass  a  doubtful  trick  as 
this  is  called,  it  being  doubtful  who  will  win  it, 
your  partner  will  assume  that  you  have  four 
trumps,  or  three  very  good  ones.  If  you  have  Jive 
you  are  usually  strong  enough  to  trump  in  and 
lead. 

Suppose  you  hold  this  4  of  clubs,  and  the  player 
on  your  left  leads  the  J ;  your  partner  plays  Q ; 
3rd  hand  A;  and  you  the  4.  The  leader  holds  two 
small  cards ;  your  partner  the  K  .  The  player 
on  your  right  returns  the  2,  probably  the  lowest 
of  three  or  more  remaining.  Should  you  trump? 
No ;  because  this  is  not  a  doubtful  trick.  You 
know  your  partner  has  the  K. 

A  K  6  2.  You  lead  K;  7  2nd;  8  3rd;  3  4th. 
You  go  on  with  the  A;  9  2nd ;  partner  renounces ; 
4  4th.  Should  you  force  your  partner?  The  5  at 
least  is  on  your  right,  so  he  will  not  be  over- 
trumped. As  there  is  the  danger  that  you  may 
spoil  his  hand  by  forcing  him,  you  should  not  do 
so  unless  you  have  at  least  four  trumps  yourself, 
or  three  very  good  ones.  If  you  force  him,  he  is 
justified  in  thinking  that  you  have  strength  enough 
to  make  up  for  weakening  his  hand.  In  this  ex- 
ample, having  only  one  of  the  suit,  he  had  no 
chance  to  call  on  you  to  lead  trumps,  if  he  wanted 
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them  led ;  but  if  he  has  had  a  chance  to  call  and 
has  not  done  so,  you  can  assume  that  he  is  not 
very  anxious  for  a  trump  lead,  or  very  strong  in 
trumps;  and  even  if  you  have  only  two  or  three 
small  ones  you  should  force  him  at  once,  before 
the  adversaries  see  how  weak  you  are,  and  draw 
your  small  trumps. 

K  lo  73.  Player  on  your  left  leads  8  ;  2  2nd  ; 
A  3rd  ;  you  play  the  3.  Then  on  your  right  the 
6  is  led  back ;  you  play  K,  (see  p.  38) ;  9  3rd ; 
5  4th.  You  can  locate  the  suit ;  the  8  (led)  from 
1 1  leaves  three ;  all  accounted  for,  as  you  hold  the 
10,  and  A  K  are  played.  On  your  left  are  the 
Q  J  only ;  on  your  right  is  the  4  only.  Partner 
has  no  more,  and  has  not  called  for  trumps,  al- 
though he  had  the  opportunity.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  lead  trumps  yourself,  force  him  at  once 
with  a  small  club,  as  by  not  ''calling"  he  has 
notified  you  that  he  can  use  his  trumps  for  rtcffing^ 
and  does  not  particularly  want  them  led. 

Suppose  this  occurs :  (Take  again  the  4  of 
clubs. )  Player  on  your  right  leads  the  5  ;  you 
play  4  ;  3rd  the  A ;  4th  the  3.  Player  on  your 
left  leads  the  2  ;  2nd  hand  plays  Q ;  3rd  the  8. 
You  discard.  Your  partner  must  have  the  K;  but 
he  leads  you  the  7  of  clubs  !  He  evidently  wants 
to  retain  command  of  the  opponents'  suit,  and  to 
force  you  to  trump  it.  It  is  usually  best  to  take 
the  force ;  because  your  partner  is  probably  pretty 
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strong,  or  he  would  not  force  you.  But  if  you 
have  good  trumps,  and  want  them  all  to  support 
a  strong  hand  in  plain  suits  by  leadi7ig  them,  you 
should  refuse  the  force.  As  this  is  not  a  doubtful 
trick,  your  partner  will  lead  trumps  to  you  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

We  have  examined  the  strength  of  the  echo  in 
trumps  when  your  partner  leads  them.  Another 
form  of  the  echo  is  when  you  are  forced 
that  is,  when  you  are  forced  to  trump  a  trick  in 
order  to  win  it.  For  example :  Suppose  hearts 
are  trumps.    You  hold  in  that  suit 

K  Q  6  5  2.  The  player  on  your  left  leads  the 
K  of  clubs  ;  2  2nd  ;  5  3rd ;  yon  have  only  the  4 
and  play  it.  Then  A  led ;  7  2nd  ;  6  3rd  ;  you  have 
a  good  hand  and  intend  to  lead  trumps  at  once, 
but  must  first  win  this  trick.  To  indicate  your 
strength,  you  trump  with  the  5  and  lead  the  2. 
If  you  hold 

A  Q  J  8  2.  Under  the  same  conditions,  trump 
with  the  8,  and  lead  the  A  from  the  high  card 
combination.  Your  partner  missing  the  2  will  be 
able  to  count  your  hand. 

The  more  complicated  form  of  the  echo  is  in 
response  to  a  call,  when  you  are  forced  at  the  same 
time.  For  example :  Suppose  hearts  are  trumps. 
You  hold 

Q  8  7  4  2.  But  the  player  to  your  left  leads 
clubs ;  and  the  cards  fall :  K  led ;  2nd  hand  (your 
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partner)  plays  the  7 ;  3rd  the  4.  Suppose  you  have 
only  one  small  club,  and  play  it.  Second  round : 
A  led;  2nd  the  2 ;  3rd  the  6.  Your  partner  has  called 
for  trumps.  You  echo,  to  indicate  your  strength, 
by  trumping  with  the  4  of  hearts  and  leading  the 
2,  as  you  have  four  left,  even  after  ruffing  in. 

Q  8  7  2.  Under  the  same  conditions  (partner 
having  called),  you  trump  with  the  7;  but  having 
now  only  three  of  the  suit  left,  it  becomes  a  forced 
lead ;  you  lead  the  Q.  Your  partner  missing  the 
2,  or  seeing  it  fall  third  round,  will  perceive  the 
echo ;  but  with 

Q  8  2i.  You  would  trump  with  the  2,  and  lead 
';he  Q  ;  showing  by  not  echoing,  that  you  had  not 
four  trumps  when  partner  called. 

If  you  had  been  forced  with  four  trumps,  and 
your  partner  afterwards  completes  a  call,  or  leads 
trumps,  you  should  echo,  to  show  that  you  had 
four  originally. 

As  the  ability  to  see  the  trump-signal  or  the 
echo  without  looking  at  the  last  trick  and  asking 
everyone  what  card  he  played,  is  not  common,  but 
is  a  certain  mark  of  a  good  player,  it  would  be 
well  to  practice  it  a  little.  Take 

A  K  6  ^.  You  lead  the  K.  The  cards  fall : 
7  2nd ;  4  3rd  ;  8  4th.  Missing  the  3,  and  knowing 
that  the  lowest  is  7tot  kept  to  K  led,  an  alert 
player  would  know  at  once  that  some  one  was 
calling.    You  continue  with  the  x\  ;  9  2nd  ;  3  3rd ; 
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10  4th.  Your  partner  demands  that  you  now 
abandon  your  game  and  lead  him  a  trump ;  there- 
fore if  you  have  the  A  of  trumps  lead  it.  If  you 
have  K  Q  J,  lead  the  K  ;  if  you  have  Q  J  10, 
lead  the  Q.  If  you  have  only  two  or  three  trumps, 
whatever  they  may  be,  lead  the  highest,  because 
your  partner  forces  you. 

A  6  5  3.  You  lead  the  3;  10  2nd;  K  3rd; 
4  4th.  You  infer  that  partner  has  not  the  Q. 
Missing  the  2  you  must  not  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  one  is  calling ;  2nd  hand  may 
be  playing  in  from  J  10  2.  (See  p.  96.)  Your 
partner  returns  the  9,  evidently  the  higher  of 
only  two  remaining ;  the  2nd  hand  (on  your  right) 
plays  J  ;  you  play  A  ;  4th  hand  the  2.  The  player 
on  your  left  has  called,  and  has  no  more  of  the 
suit ;  your  partner  has  either  the  7  or  8  single ; 
and  the  player  on  your  right  has  the  Q  with  the 
7  or  the  8  ;  for  from  Q  J  x,  he  played  his  J  as  2nd 
hand,  on  your  partner's  return  of  the  suit  (see 
p.  95),  to  prevent  you  from  passing  the  9.  Sup- 
pose you  are  2nd  hand,  holding 

^  6  5  J«  7  Led;  you  play  the  3  ;  K  3rd;  9 
4th.  Player  on  your  left  returns  the  10;  your 
partner  plays  the  2  ;  3rd  hand  the  8 ;  you  the  A. 
You  can  at  once  locate  the  suit.  On  your  left  is 
the  4;  as  he  returned  the  10,  the  higher  of  two 
remaining.  On  your  right  must  be  the  Q  J  ;  the 
7  (led)  deducted  from  11  leaves  4,  all  of  which 
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(A  K  lo  9)  are  accounted  for,  and  your  partner 
has  no  more  of  the  suit.  If  you  lead  a  small 
card  he  can  trump  it;  but  he  tells  you  to  abandon 
your  idea  of  the  game,  and  lead  him  a  trump, 
which  you  must  do  at  once. 
As  ist  hand,  with 

K  Q  J  6  3.  You  lead  J ;  8  2nd ;  A  3rd ;  5  4th. 
Your  partner  returns  the  4 ;  2  2nd ;  you  play  Q  ; 
9  4th.  The  player  on  your  right  has  called;  but 
has  more  of  the  suit,  the  7  at  least ;  your  partner 
has  no  more.  (See  play  of  A  and  one  small  card 
on  J  led,  p.  32).  Here  is  your  chance  to  lead  a 
small  card,  and  let  your  partner  ruff  it,  before  the 
adversaries  exhaust  }^our  trumps,  which  they,  by 
calling,  have  announced  as  their  intention,  as  soon 
as  thev  o-et  the  lead. 

A  Q  J  8  2.  You  lead  A;  4  2nd;  10  3rd  ;  5  4th. 
Some  one  must  be  calling.  Your  partner  cannot 
be  keeping  the  3  as  the  lowest  of  4,  and  playing 
his  third  best ;  for  there  are  no  tzvo  cards  out  higher 
than  the  10.  You  lead  again,  the  J  from  the  five- 
card  suit ;  7  2nd  ;  9  3rd  ;  6  4th.  Your  partner  has 
the  K  and  3  ;  and  has  called  for  trumps ;  the 
adversaries  have  no  more  of  the  suit.  This  is  an 
example  of  your  partner  keeping  the  lowest  of  four 
exactly  and  calling  at  the  same  time.    (See  p.  113). 

Go  over  these  few  exercises  again,  turning  down 
the  cards  played  in  the  first  round,  and  see  whether 
you  can  detect  the  call  at  once. 


THIRTEENTH  CARP  LED. 


There  is  one  case  that  is  a  source  of  gi-eat 
perplexity  to  all  beginners.  Your  partner  leads 
you  a  thirteenth  card;  that  is,  the  only  one 
left  of  the  suit ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
a  card  of  a  suit  of  which  you  know  that  no  one 
else  has  any  left.  Does  he  wish  you  to  pass  it 
or  trump  it?  Such  play  occurs  usually  during  the 
last  few  rounds,  and  you  must  decide  as  to  his 
intention  by  inference.  If  you  know  he  is  strong 
in  trumps,  he  would  have  you  put  your  l?es^  trii7np 
on  it.  If  you  think  he  is  weak  in  trumps,  he 
probably  wishes  you  to  pass,  as  he  is  trying  to 
place  the  lead  in  the  hands  of  the  player  on  your 
left  (4th  hand),  who  wull  then  have  to  lead  through 
his  weak  up  to  your  strong  hand  ;  which  of  course 
the  4th  hand  does  not  desire  to  do.    (See  p.  67.) 

As  before  remarked,  the  management  of  trumps 
depends  more  upon  judgment  than  upon  rule ;  but 
the  foregoing  cases  often  occur,  and  should  be 
carefully  studied. 


inf:erences. 


Plain  Suits  only. 


Having  now  mastered  the  conventional  method 
of  playing  in  each  position  at  the  table,  we  shall 
take  up  some  exercises  on  inferences  by  the 
£rst  hand  or  leader.  The  inferences  of  2nd  and 
3rd  hand  have  already  been  pretty  well  discussed 

These  exercises  are  separated  from  the  inferences. 
Each  is  numbered,  and  the  hand  which  you  are 
to  hold  is  indicated.  Then  the  first  and  second 
rounds  of  the  suits  are  given.  You  should  place 
the  cards  of  the  first  round,  and  draw  your  infer- 
ences ;  then  place  the  cards  for  the  second  round, 
and  draw  the  inferences  before  turning  to  the  key 
and  reading  mine.  Go  over  them  again ;  but  ^zirn 
down  the  first  round  before  placing  the  cards  for 
the  second. 

The  small  figure  before  the  hand  indicated, 
refers  to  the  key  on  p.  132. 

1.  — A  Q  J  2. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  A,  6  2nd,  3  3rd,  5  4th. 
2nd  Round.         ,,      Q,  9  2nd,  4  3rd,  7  4th. 

2.  — A  Q  J  2. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  A,  5  2nd,  3  3rd,  4  4th. 
2nd  Round.        ,,      Q,  7  2nd,  10  3rd,  6  4th. 
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3._A  Q  J  8  2. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  A,  6  2nd,  5  3rd,  4  4th. 
2nd  Round.  J,  7  2nd,  9  3rd,  4th  trumps, 

4.  — A  Q  J  10  3. 

ist  Round.   You  lead      5  2nd,  2  3rd,  7  4tli. 
2nd  Round.         ,,      10,  2nd  trumps^  K  3rd,  6  4th. 

5.  — A  Q  J  10  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  A,  5  2nd,  7  3rd,  6  4tli. 
2nd  Round.  10,  8  2nd,  4  3rd,  4tli  trumps. 

6.  — A  Q  8  4  2. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  A,  7  2nd,  3  3rd,  6  4th. 
2nd  Round.  4>  10  2nd,  K  3rd,  J  4tli. 

7.  _A  Q  10  5  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  A,  9  2nd,  4  3rd,  7  4tli. 
2nd  Round.         ,,       5,  K  2nd,  6  3rd,  J  4tli. 

8.  — K  Q  J  6  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  J,  A  2nd,  8  3rd,  4  4tli. 
2nd  Round.  K,  2nd  trumps^  9  3rd>  5  4tli. 

9.  — K  Q  J  6  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  J,  2  2nd,  5  3rd,  4  4th. 
2nd  Round.         ,,     K,  9  2nd,  A  3rd,  8  4th. 

10.  — K  J  10  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  10,  5  2nd,  2  3rd,  4  4tli. 
2nd  Round.  3,  7  2nd,  Q  3rd,  9  4th. 

11.— Q  J  10  4  3. 

1st  Round.  You  lead  Q,  6  2nd,  2  3rd,  K  4tli. 
2nd  Round.         ,,      10,  8  2nd,  5  3rd,  4th  trumps. 
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12.  — Q  J  10  4  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  Q,  6  2nd,  2  3rd,  K  4th. 
2nd  Round  10,  7  2nd,  A  3rd,  9  4th. 

13.  — Q  J  10  4  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  Q,  K  2nd,  A  3rd,  7  4th. 
2nd  Round.         ,,      10,  2nd  trumps^  5  3rd,  8  4th. 

14.— Q  J  10  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  Q,  4  2nd,  7  3rd,  A  4th. 
2nd  Round.        ,,      J,  K  2nd,  8  3rd,  4tli  discards. 

15.  -  J  10  9  3  2. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  3,  Q  2nd,  K  3rd,  A  4tli. 
2nd  Round.         ,,      J,  2nd  trumps^  5  3rd,  7  4tli. 

16.  J  10  9  3  2. 

1st  Round.  You  lead  3,  7  2nd,  Q  3rd,  K  4tli. 
2nd  Round.        ,,      J,  8  2nd,  4  3rd,  6  4tli. 

17.  -  K  Q  J  6  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  J,  2  2nd,  4  3rd,  8  4th. 

2nd  Round.         ,,     K,  2nd  trimips^  7  3rd,  5  4tli. 

18.  — K  J  10  7  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  10,  9  2nd,  2  3rd,  4  4tli. 
2nd  Round.         ,,        7,  6  2nd,  A  3rd,  5  4th. 

19.  — Q  J  10  4  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  Q,  K  2nd,  2  3rd,  7  4th. 
2nd  Round.         ,,      10,  A  2nd,  9  3rd,  8  4tli. 

20.  — Q  J  10  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  Q,  A  2nd,  2  3rd,  9  4tli. 
2nd  Round.        ,,       J,  4  2nd,  8  3rd,  K  4th. 
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21.  — Q  J  10  3. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  Q,  2  2nd,  9  3rd,  5  4th. 
2nd  Round.  3,  72nd,  A  3rd,  4  4tli. 

22.  — A  6  5  4  3. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  A,  J  2nd,  8  3rd,  7  4th. 
2nd  Round.         ,,.      4,  2\\$i  trumps^  Q  3^d,  94th. 


Some  cases  where  the  suit  is  returned  by 
your  partner. 

23.— K  Q  6  2. 
ist  Round.   You  lead  K,  7  2nd,  A  3rd,  4  4th. 
2nd  Round.  J  returned,  3  2nd,  Q  yours,  8  4th. 

24.— K  Q  J  6  3. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  J,  8  2nd,  A  3rd,  4  4th. 
2nd  Round.   7  returned,  2  2nd,  Q  yours,  9  4th. 

25.  — Q  J  10  3. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  Q,  5  2nd,  K  3rd,  4  4th. 
2nd  Round.   A  returned,  6  2nd,  3  yours,  8  4th 

26.  — K  J  10  3. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  10,  6  2nd,  A  3rd,  4  4th. 
2nd  Round.   7  returned,  5  2nd,  K  yours,  8  4th. 

27.  — J  7  6  4  3. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  4,  8  2nd,  Q  3rd,  5  4th. 
2nd  Round.   2  returned,  10  2nd,  J  yours,  A  4th. 

28.  -9  8  6  4  3. 

1st  Round.   You  lead  4,  5  2nd,  K  3rd,  2  4th. 
2nd  Round.   10  returned,  7  2nd,  3  yours,  Q  4tli. 

J 
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29.  — K  7  6  2. 

ist  Round.  You  lead  2,  4  2nd,  10  3rd,  A  4th. 
2nd  Round.   Q  returned,  8  2nd,  6  yours,  5  4th. 

30.  — K  7  6  2. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  a,  4  2nd,  10  3rd,  5  4th. 
2nd  Round.  J  returned,  8  2nd,  what  will  you  play? 

31.  — J  10  9  2. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  2,  5  2nd,  K  3rd,  7  4th. 
2nd  Round.  A  returned,  6  2nd,  9  yours,  8  4th 

32.  — K  J  7  2. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  2,  4  2nd,  A  3rd,  3  4th. 
2n'd  Round.   5  returned,  6  2nd,  K  yours,  8  4th. 

33.  -9  8  6  3. 

ist  Round.   You  lead  3,  4  2nd,  J  3rd,  5  4tli. 
2nd  Round.   K  returned,  10  2nd,  6  yours,  A  4tli. 

34.  — K  J  10  3. 

1st  Round.  You  lead  10,  6  2nd,  A  3rd,  4  4th. 
and  Round.   Q  returned,  2  2nd,  what  will  you  play? 


A  few  exercises  where  you  are  fourth  band 
on  the  first  round  of  the  suit. 

35.  — Q  8  7  2. 

ist  Round.  J  led,  K  2nd,  6  3rd,  2  yours. 

2nd  Round.   9  led,  A2nd,  3rd  trumps^  7  yours.  ' 

36.  — K  7  6  2. 

ist  Round.  J  led,  10  2nd,  3  3rd,  K  yours. 
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37.  — 10  9  8  3. 

ist  Round.   4  led,  J  and,  7  3rd,  3  yours. 

38.  — A  6  5  3. 

ist  Round.  8  led,  J  2nd,  4  3rd,  3  yours. 

39.  -9  6  4  3. 

ist  Round.   7  led,'  10  2nd,  K  3rd,  3  yours. 
2nd  Round.  A  returned  ;  locate  the  suit. 

40.-9  6  3. 

ist  Round.   7  led,  4  2nd,  A  3rd,  3  yours. 

2nd  Round.  5  returned,  6  yours,  K  3rd,  10  4tli. 

41.— K  7  6  4  2. 

ist  Round.  J  led,  5  2nd,  A  3rd,  2  yours. 
2nd  Round.   8  returned,  what  will  you  play? 


It  must  be  obvious  that  the  ability  to  draw  these 
inferences  rapidly  depends  upon  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  leads,  and  the  way  2nd  and  3rd  hands 
play  the  various  combinations  they  may  hold  in 
their  positions.  My  purpose  in  giving  these  ex- 
ercises is  that  you  may  have  ^zme  to  study  them ; 
because  opportunity  never  occurs  in  a6lual  play. 
If  a  musician  never  has  any  training  except  during 
a  public  performance  he  will  never  be  a  good 
player.  He  first  learns  to  read  music  slowly  and 
carefully,  when  alone ;  with  pra6lice  he  soon  be- 
comes able  to  read  any  music  at  sight.  Just  so 
i^th  Whist. 
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Pradlice  these  inferences  deliberately,  by  your- 
self, before  you  try  them  in  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  the  game. 


THE  KEY. 


1.  Your  partner  has  the  K  alone  ;  or  both  the 
8  and  lo  with  it ;  if  the  latter,  the  adversaries  have 
no  more  of  the  suit. 

2.  Partner  has  the  K  single  ;  the  opponents 
have  the  8  and  9. 

3.  Partner  has  K  3  ;  on  your  left  is  the  10 
single. 

4.  Partner  still  has  the  4,  but  he  is  unblocking; 
player  on  your  right  has  called  for  trumps,  and 
still  has  the  8  and  9  of  your  suit. 

5.  Partner  has  K  2,  and  has  called  for  trumps; 
on  your  left  is  the  9  single. 

6.  Partner  has  the  5  o?iIy  ;  for  he  had  not  foii^" 
exactly,  and  there  were  not  Jive  for  him  to  hold. 
The  player  on  your  right  is  tr}'ing  to  deceive  you 
as  to  the  position  of  the  9,  which  you  know  he 
holds.  He  considers  his  J  9  of  equal  value,  the 
10  having  been  played. 

7.  Partner  has  the  8  and  2  ;  the  adversaries 
have  no  more  of  the  suit. 

8.  Partner  has  the  10  and  2  ;  the  7  i^  on  vour 
right. 


THE  KEY. 


^33 


9.  Partner  has  only  the  7  left;  the  10  is 
against  you. 

10.  On  the  first  round,  if  your  10  wins,  you 
know  your  partner  must  hold  Q  (see  p.  50).  After 
the  second  round,  partner  has  A  6  (see  p.  62) ;  the 
8  is  not  placed  ;  right  hand  adversary  has  no  more 
of  the  suit. 

11.  Partner  has  A  7;  the  9  also,  unless  player 
on  your  left  holds  it. 

12.  Partner  has  only  the  5  left;  the  8  is  on 
your  left ;  no  more  of  the  suit  on  your  right. 

13.  Partner  keeps  the  2  to  avoid  blocking  your 
suit,  as  he  knows  your  small  cards  are  the  4  and  3  ; 
he  has  the  6  also ;  the  9  is  probably  on  your  right. 

14.  Partner  has  the  9  and  2  ;  on  your  left  are 
the  5  and  6. 

1 5.  Partner  has  the  6  and  4 ;  and  by  playing 
the  5  he  must  be  beginning  a  call  for  trumps, 
which  he  could  not  do  on  the  first  round,  as  he  had 
to  take  the  adverse  Q.  You  should  lead  trumps 
at  once,  if  you  get  the  lead.  The  player  on  your 
right  cannot  be  calling.  If  he  wished  for  trumps, 
he  would  have  led  them  himself  when  he  won  the 
first  round  with  the  A. 

16.  Partner  has  the  A  and  5  ;  (see  p.  32,  Ax 
on  J  led).    The  adversaries  are  exhausted. 

17.  Your  partner  has  the  A,  of  course ;  but  re- 
fuses to  unblock,  because  he  knows  the  9  and  10 
are  both  on  your  right,  and  he  knew  as  soon  as 
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you  led  your  K  on  the  second  round,  (declaring 
only  five  cards  in  suit),  that  the  8  played  by  your 
right  hand  adversary  on  the  first  round  was  the 
beginning  of  a  call  for  trumps. 

1 8.  Partner  has  Q  single  (p.  63);  player  on 
your  left  has  no  more  of  the  suit,  but  is  calling 
for  trumps  ;  on  your  right  is  the  8  single.  Your 
partner  will  probably  lead  back  his  Q  to  force  the 
player  on  your  left,  as  he  knows  the  player  on 
your  right  has  the  8,  and  cannot  trump  his  Q. 

19.  ist  Roicnd.  A  is  on  your  left ;  your  partner 
has  not  exactly  four  of  the  suit.  2nd  Round.  You 
know  your  partner  has  no  more ;  the  5  and  6  are 
on  your  left. 

20.  ist  Ronnd.  K,  or  no  more,  on  your  right. 
2nd  Round.  5,  6  and  7  on  your  left.  The  others 
have  no  more  of  the  suit. 

21.  ist  Round.  Partner  has  A  single  ;  the  K 
is  on  your  left ;  so  you  continue  with  the  fourth 
best ;  not  the  J.  2nd  Round.  Player  on  your  right 
completes  a  call  for  trumps,  and  still  has  the  6. 
If  you  recover  the  lead  before  the  adversaries  ex- 
haust the  trumps,  force  your  partner  at  once. 

22.  Partner  has  K  and  2  ;  on  your  right  is  the 
10  single. 


In  the  following,  bear  in  mind  it  is  your 
partner  that  returns  the  suit  in  ever}'  case ; 
either  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  lead  again. 


THE  KEY. 


^35 


23.  You  take  the  lead  and  force  your  partner, 
with  the  certainty  that  he  will  not  be  overtrumped 
by  the  player  on  your  right,  who  has  at  least  the 
5,  and  has  called. 

24.  Partner  has  no  more.  Force  him  at  once, 
as  player  on  your  right  has  called,  but  still  has 
the  5  at  least.  In  both  these  cases  your  partner's 
returning  your  suit  does  not  preclude  a  good  suit 
of  his  own  ;  but  rather  shows  his  anxiety  to  make 
his  small  trumps  (p.  67). 

25.  No  one  having  called,  your  partner  still 
has  the  2  single ;  the  7  is  on  your  right ;  the  9 
may  be  on  either  side. 

26.  isl  Round,  Partner  has  not  the  Q  ;  or  he 
would  have  passed  your  10  (see  p.  33).  2nd 
Round,  Partner  has  the  2  only,  and  returns  the 
higher  of  two  cards.  Positions  of  adverse  Q  and 
9  are  uncertain ;  they  may,  ip  one  hand,  form  a 
tenace  over  your  J  3. 

27.  ist  Roiuid.  Neither  A  nor  K  on  your  right. 
Partner  not  returning  A,  does  not  hold  it ;  so  it 
is  on  your  left.  Partner  has  the  K,  for  if  both 
A  and  K  were  on  your  left,  one  would  have  been 
played  ist  round  (p.  89).  2nd  Ronnd,  Partner 
has  the  9  with  the  K,  as  he  returned  the  lowest 
of  three  cards ;  adversaries  have  no  more  of  the 
suit. 

28.  Partner's  K  shows  he  has  not  the  Q ;  and 
not  returning  A,  he  has  not  that  either.    His  10 
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returned  must  be  his  only  card  of  the  suit ;  for 
he  can  have  none  lower^  and  player  on  your  left 
taking  the  second  round  with  the  Q  shows  he  has 
not  the  J ;  so  the  J  is  on  your  right ;  the  A  is  on 
your  left.  You  infer  that  if  you  get  the  lead  again, 
any  one  of  your  cards  will  bring  down  A  and  J 
together,  establishing  your  suit ;  and  at  the  same 
time  your  partner  will  trump  the  trick. 

29.  Partner  has  J  and  3.  The  10  he  played 
first  round  was  from  the  sequence  of  Q  J  10  ;  and 
he  now  returns  the  higher  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  best 
of  your  suit.  One  adversary  has  the  9  single ;  the 
other  has  no  more  of  the  suit. 

30.  Your  partner's  playing  correc?tly  here  saves 
your  K.  ist  Round  you  knew  he  had  the  3  ;  and 
4th  hand  had  neither  Q  nor  A,  because  he  allowed 
your  partner's  10  to  win  the  trick.  2nd  Round 
partner  returned  the  higher  of  two  only,  J  and  3. 
If  he  had  had  the  A  and  Q  he  would  have  returned 
the  A.  If  he  had  had  the  Q  he  would  have  re- 
turned the  3  (lowest  of  three  cards,  but  not  con- 
taining the  2nd  and  3rd  best ;  for  A  K  have  not 
been  played).  So  you  pass  his  J ;  knowing  that 
both  A  and  Q  are  on  your  left.  The  9  may  be  on 
either  side  ;  but  not  with  partner. 

31.  Partner  has  both  4  and  3  left ;  one  adver- 
sary has  Q  single.    The  one  on  your  right  has 

called." 

32.  Your  partner  has  not  the  Q ;  or  he  would 
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have  finessed  it  (p.  25).  All  the  cards  lower  than 
the  5  having  been  played,  the  5  is  his  only  one, 
or  the  lowest  of  three.  If  the  latter,  his  others 
are  the  10  and  9  ;  and  one  adversary  has  the  Q 
single  ;  the  other  no  more  of  the  suit. 

33.  Partner  returns  the  higher  of  2nd  and  3rd 
best,  and  still  has  the  Q  and  2  ;  on  your  left  is 
the  7  single ;  on  your  right  no  more  of  the  suit. 

34.  Partner  has  no  more  (p.  33).  27id  Round, 
A  call  is  completed  by  player  on  your  right,  who 
still  has  the  5  at  least.  You  should  take  Q  led 
with  your  K,  and  force  your  partner  at  once  before 
his  trumps  are  drawn. 

35.  ist  Roitnd,  The  lead  is  evidently  forced, 
from  a  three-card  suit.  Partner  has  the  A,  which 
is  never  in  a  hand  from  which  J  is  led  (p.  17); 
and  if  3rd  hand  had  held  it,  he  would  have  taken 
your  partner's  K.  2nd  Round,  Partner  has  the 
10,  and  two  of  the  three  small  cards  missing,  the 
5)  4)  and  3. 

36.  The  lead  is  forced,  from  three  cards.  Your 
partner  has  not  the  A,  or  he  would  have  taken  the 
J.  It  is  on  your  right,  and  several  small  cards 
with  it  (p.  32).  Your  partner  has  not  Q,  or  he 
would  have  played  the  fourchette  (p.  97). 

37.  3rd  hand  has  no  card  above  the  7,  since 
he  cannot  win  your  partner's  J,  and  you  hold  8, 
9,  and  10.  Therefore,  unless  he  is  ^'calling"  with 
the  2  in  his  hand,  he  has  no  more.    More  probably 
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your  partner  has  the  2  ;  and  is  playing  in  from 
the  sequence  of  K  Q  J,  or  A  Q  J;  as  original  leader 
must  have  had  A  or  K,  and  only  four  in  suit. 
4  (led)  from  11  ;  leaving  7  against  him. 

38.  Yonr  partner  is  evidently  playing  in  from 
Q  J  2  ;  or  K  J  alone.  The  card  led  11 — 8  =  3, 
all  three  of  which  you  can  account  for ;  your  A 
and  your  partner's  two.  So  on  your  left  are  the 
K  10  9,  or  Q  10  9.  If  any  card  remains  on  your 
right  it  is  the  7. 

39.  Deducing  the  card  led,  11 — 7=4,  the 
moment  A  is  led  back  all  four  are  accounted  for, 
and  you  know  your  partner  will  trump.  On  your 
left  are  Q  J  8. 

40.  3rd  hand  playing  A  has  not  the  Q.  He 
keeps  his  2  and  returns  the  5.  The  K  played  on 
your  left  shows  Q  is  not  there,  so  your  partner 
must  have  it,  and  alone ;  for  the  card  led,  11 — 7=4 
all  of  which  you  can  account  for ;  A,  K,  played  ; 
your  partner's  Q  ;  your  own  9.  Therefore  on  your 
left  are  the  J  and  8  ;  on  your  right  the  2  single; 
and  your  partner  has  the  Q  single. 

41.  Holding  K,  you  know  the  lead  was  forced. 
3rd  hand  taking  his  partner's  J  and  returning  a 
small  card  shows  he  has  no  more  of  the  suit. 
Then  the  Q  must  be  in  your  partner's  hand.  In 
this  case  you  do  not  follow  the  rule,  ''best  card 
second  round ; ' '  the  3  is  on  your  left  and  your 
partner  has  the  9  only,  with  the  Q. 
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If  you  play  with  a  partner  who  does  not  know 
Whist,  but  only  thinks  he  does,  you  must  not  try 
to  convey  any  information  to  him.  Absorbed  in 
his  own  hand,  and  the  importance  of  his  own  play, 
he  is  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  yours, 
or  to  your  cards.  You  must  not  hope  to  draw  any 
reliable  inferences  from  the  play  of  persons  who 
risk  single  honors  second  hand  ;  who  take  a  trick 
with  the  King  while  holding  the  Queen  of  the 
same  suit ;  who  always  return  your  plain  suit  at 
once,  but  never  return  your  trump  lead  ;  who  never 
lead  trumps,  even  from  seven  of  them  ;  who  hold 
on  to  the  command  of  their  partner's  suit  as  if 
no  one  else  could  take  a  trick  in  it ;  who  play 
and  return  the  lozvest  of  your  suit  no  matter  how 
many  they  hold,  &c.,  &c. 

After  sitting  down  at  the  table  you  should  infer 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  what  style  of  game  you 
are  involved,  and  the  peculiarities  of  your  partner 
and  opponents.  If  watchful,  you  may  help  a  bad 
partner  to  make  tricks  in  spite  of  himself  and  his 
bad  play ;  and  a  little  observation  may  reveal  some 
method  in  the  madness  of  an  adversary's  game. 
With  strangers,  always  begin  by  playing  a  very 
careful  and  conventionally  accurate  game ;  watch- 
ing for  signs  of  appreciation  and  reciprocity  from 
them. 
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Many  persons  imagine  that  tliey  can  teach  a  bad 
partner  by  talking  across  the  table.  If  he  leads 
a  J,  then  an  A,  they  will  exclaim:  ^'You  must 
never  lead  a  Jack  when  you  have  the  Ace  ;  that 
is  not  right."  It  is  you  who  are  wrong.  You 
should  say  nothing,  but  observe  carefully  during 
the  following  tricks  what  other  cards  of  the  suit 
he  held  ;  afterwards  noticing  carefully  his  other  J 
leads.  You  will  probably  discover  that  he  always 
leads  J  from  A  J  and  others.  This  is  just  as  reliable 
information  to  you  as  any  other  conventionality ; 
and  if  the  adversaries  are  not  so  quick  to  read  the 
peculiarities  of  players  as  you  are,  your  better 
perception  will  beat  them  every  time,  the  cards 
being  equal. 

Jylany  persons  have  recently  been  adopting  vari- 
ous ^ '  fads, ' '  such  as  leading  A,  not  K,  if  they  have 
at  least  five  cards  in  suit  headed  by  A  K  ;  leading 
Q,  not  K,  from  K  Q  or  A  K  Q  and  at  least  five 
cards  in  suit ;  the  claim  being  that  it  gives  partner 
a  better  chance  to  unblock.  I  am  not  an  authority, 
and  my  opinion  is  not  of  much  weight ;  but  in  my 
view,  these  new  leads  are  based  on  a  fallacy,  that 
of  assuming  that  there  is  no  other  source  of  in- 
formation than  the  cards  led.  If  my  partner  leads 
a  Q,  according  to  the  new  method,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  holds  Q  x  x,  Q  J  10,  K  Q  x  x  x,  or 
A  K  Q  X  X.  There  being  three  cases  out  of  four 
in  which  the  A  is  against  him  {on  my  left  if  the 
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second  hand  passes),  I  should  trump  his  Q  if  I 
had  none  of  the  suit.  By  this  novel  method,  it 
is  not  until  the  second  round  that  I  know  anything 
definite  ;  and  then  the  information  is  conveyed  just 
as  accurately  to  the  adversaries  as  it  is  to  me. 

If  the  K  is  led,  I  do  not  trump  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  the  completion  of  the  second 
round  eight  cards  have  fallen.  Is  there  no  infor- 
mation in  those  eight  cards?  We  have  seen  all 
through  these  exercises  that  the  information  as  to 
partner's  hand  is  largely  derived  from  the  cards 
played  by  others,  and  from  these  yoic  are  in  every 
instance  able  to  tell  what  cards  remain  w^ith  youi 
partner;  but  the  adversaries  are  often  quite  at 
fault ;  whereas  by  the  new  mode  they  would  be 
as  wise  as  yourself. 

Dr.  Pole^s  ''Theory  of  Whist "  is  universally 
considered  the  best.  He  says  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  long  suit,  and  its  protection  by  leading 
trumps  as  soon  as  possible^  your  partner  assisting 
you  in  both  directions,  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  modern  game.  He  insists  (p.  28)  that  the 
first  lead  is  the  most  important  in  the  hand;  for  by 
that  you  convey  the  needed  information  to  your 
partner.  This  new  system  of  leads  violates  all 
these  principles.  It  withholds  the  important  infor- 
mation as  to  the  establishment  of  the  suit  until  the 
second  round,  substituting  often  useless  details  as 
to  number  of  small  cards.    The  delay  often  prevents 
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your  partner  from  coming  to  your  assistance  with 
his  trumps  ;  and  by  the  time  your  information  is 
complete,  the  adversaries  have  probably  taken  the 
lead,  and  are  masters  of  the  situation.  Having  an 
extensive  acquaintance  among  the  strongest  players, 
I  find  that  they  have  tried  and  have  abandoned 
these  new  leads  as  a  trick-losing  game.  In  theory 
they  are  very  pretty  ;  in  practice  the)'  are  a  failure. 
The  clubs  that  use  them  have  met  with  uninter- 
rupted defeat  in  match  play  against  those  that 
abide  by  the  system  given  in  this  Manual. 

The  first  card  led,  as  given  in  our  early  pages, 
is  alzcays  the  best  play;  but  with  an  ^^untaught" 
partner  you  need  not  attempt  to  convey  any  in- 
formation by  your  second  lead.  Abandon  all  such 
refinements  as  long  and  short  jumps ;  and  remem- 
ber that  in  every  attempt  to  establish  your  suit, 
you  have  thi^ee  adversaries  instead  of  two.  Your 
partner  will  never  unblock  if  he  can  help  it,  nor 
will  he  understand  your  efforts  to  do  so. 

In  ' '  domestic  whist ' '  I  have  found  it  an  excel- 
lent plan  never  to  lead  originally  a  small  card  of  a 
suit  in  which  I  have  neither  A  nor  K.  It  discourages 
an  untaught  partner  to  find  you  with  nothing 
better  than  J  or  lo  when  he  returns  your  suit. 
The  long  suit  theor}^  he  does  not  understand  ;  but 
to  find  you  with  A  or  K  every  time  he  returns  your 
suit  gives  him  great  confidence.  Having  no  A  or 
K,  I  lead  a  singleton  or  a  doubleton  for  a  ruff". 
Failing  that  I  lead  trumps  and  trust  fortune. 


STRATEGY. 


Having  set  forth  the  regular  play  of  the  various 
hands,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  departures 
from  rule,  and  to  Whist  strategy,  in  which  we  shall 
see  that  experts  may  win  a  great  many  tricks 
which  the  cards  they  hold  would  not  command  if 
played  according  to  conventional  rule. 

The  student  ought  now  to  be  master  of  the  co7i- 
ventionalities  of  the  game ;  and  if  he  has  pradlised 
them  at  the  Whist  table  he  has  probably  discovered 
that  they  are  exactly  what  would  have  been  the 
best  play  apart  from  the  fa6l  of  their  convention- 
ality.    But  as  Cavendish  very  truly  says : 

''A  player  who  simply  follows  rules,  and 
fails  to  grasp  situations  in  which  those  rules 
should  be  departed  from,  is  a  mere  machine 
without  intelligence.   General  principles  apply 
to  the  general  case ;  to  apply  them  to  par- 
ticular cases,  observation,  inference,  and  judg- 
ment are  essential.^' 
I  trust  none  of  my  readers  will  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  such  obvious  departures  from  rule  as 
that,  if  towards  the  end  of  the  hand,  you  have 
only  four  cards  left,  all  of  one  suit,  and  you  know 
there  are  two  trumps  in  one  hand,  you  must  play 
your  suit,  whether  as  ist,  2nd,  3rd  or  4th  hand, 
as  if  it  contained  only  two  cards.  ^ 
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Among  the  rules  for  departing  from  rules,  the 
most  common  and  most  useful  are  those  govern- 
ing the 

Finesse. 

It  is  best  not  to  finesse  too  much  in  your  part- 
ner's suits ;  but  you  may  finesse  deeply  in  your 
own  or  in  your  adversaries'  if  you  can  leave  your 
hand  in  good  condition  in  case  your  finesse  fails. 
Let  us  take 

K  lo  73.  You  lead  3  ;  4  2nd ;  Q  3rd ;  6  4th. 
The  5  returned ;  8  2nd.  The  5  was  evidently 
the  higher  of  two  cards.  The  A  you  know  is  on 
your  left.  If  the  J  also  is  there,  3'ou  lose  both 
your  K  and  10  no  matter  how  you  play.  Your 
only  hope  for  another  trick  in  the  suit  is  that  the 
J  is  on  your  j^ight^  and  that  your  10  will  force 
the  A ;  so  you  play  the  10.  As  this  position,  with 
variations,  often  occurs  on  the  return  of  your  suit 
by  your  partner,  we  shall  examine  several  examples 
of  it. 

K  10  743.   You  lead  4  ;  2  2nd  ;  Q  3rd  ;  5  4th. 

The  9  returned ;  8  2nd.  You  play  your  3  to  in- 
dicate your  suit,  and  in  hope  that  your  partner's 
9  will  force  the  A  which  you  know  is  on  your  left. 

Q  10  8  4  2.  You  lead  4  ;  3  2nd  ;  K  3rd;  5  4th. 
The  9  returned  ;  6  2nd.  Play  your  2  ;  hoping  the 
9  will  force  the  A. 

Q  10  8  2.  You  lead  2  ;  3  2nd  ;  K  3rd ;  4  4th. 
The  5  returned,  which  may  be  the  only  one.  or 
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the  lowest  of  three ;  6  2nd  ;  you  finesse  the  10. 
If  it  forces  the  A,  which  you  hzow  to  be  on  your 
left,  your  Q  is  good  over  the  J.  If  do^k  A  J  are 
on  your  left,  your  Q  and  10  are  lost  no  matter 
how  you  play. 

Q  10  8  2.  You  lead  2  ;  4  2nd  ;  A  3rd  ;  3  4th. 
The  7  returned  ;  6  2nd.  You  know  K  is  on  your 
left ;  for  if  on  your  right,  it  would  have  been 
played,  as  this  is  the  second  round ;  so  you  finesse 
the  10,  hoping  the  J  is  not  on  your  left  with 
the  K. 

J  7  6  5,  You  lead  3  ;  Q  2nd  ;  A  3rd  ;  4  4th. 
The  9  returned  ;  5  2nd.  The  K  is  on  your  left ; 
if  the  ID  also  is  there  you  cannot  help  yourself; 
but  if  the  10  is  on  your  right,  and  your  partner's 
9  forces  the  K,  your  J  is  good  over  the  10.  Of 
course  your  partner  cannot  have  the  10 ;  his  9  is 
the  higher  of  two,  or  his  only  one. 

A  Q  8  2.  You  lead  2  ;  5  2nd  ;  J  3rd  ;  4  4th. 
The  9  returned  ;  6  2nd.  Your  partner  evidently 
has  the  3,  and  you  know,  by  his  J  winning,  that 
the  K  is  on  your  left ;  so  to  finesse  Q  would  be  to 
throw  it  away.  You  must  play  ' '  the  best  card, 
second  round,"  the  A. 

In  U^ttmps  you  may  finesse  on  speculation,  if 
they  are  yoitr  suit,  because  your  high  cards  must 
make  sooner  or  later ;  whereas  if  you  finesse  too 
much  in  plain  suits,  your  high  cards  may  be 
trumped  afterwards. 
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K  J  7  2j  which  are  U^iimps,  You  lead  2;  4  and; 
A  3rd  ;  5  4th.  The  6  returned  by  your  partner 
(with  the  3  in  his  hand);  8  2nd.  As  there  may 
be  three  more  trumps  against  you  in  one  hand 
either  on  your  right  or  left,  you  may  finesse  against 
the  Q  by  playing  }'our  J  ;  retaining  command  with 
the  K.  The  winnino^  card  is  so  likelv  to  be  held 
up  in  trumps  that  a  finesse  is  often  successful :  but 
remember  never  to  finesse  with  anything  but 
A  O  ^  on  \'our  part7ier^  s  original  lead  of  trumps. 

Sometimes  as  Second  Handy  say  with 

K  10  3.  The  4  led  ;  you  play  3  ;  3rd  Q  ;  4th  A. 
The  J  is  not  on  your  left ;  so  when  on  the  second 
round  8  is  led,  you  finesse  the  10,  and  retain  the 
command  of  the  adverse  suit  with  the  K. 

As  Third  Hand,  with 

K  7  4  3.  Your  partner  leads  J;  and  hand  re- 
nounces ;  that  is,  discards,  and  trusts  it  to  his 
partner,  not  wishing  to  use  his  trumps  for  ruffing. 
(See  p.  119).  You  play  your  3  ;  because  A  and  O 
must  both  be  on  your  left,  and  will  make  two  tricks 
whether  you  pla}^  your  K  or  not. 

Strength  in  trumps  should  encourage  you  to 
finesse  in  your  own  suit.     If  you  hold 

K  J  7  2.  You  lead  a  ;  3  2nd;  A  3rd;  4  4th. 
Partner  returns  the  5  ;  6  2nd  ;  the  Q  is  held  ad- 
versely, but  you  do  not  know  in  which  hand.  If 
you  have  four  trumps,  or  even  three  ver\^  good 
ones,  you  should  finesse  the  J,  hoping  that  the  Q 
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is  on  youi  right ;  for  even  if  it  is  on  your  left 
and  wins  the  J,  your  K  commands  the  suit,  and 
you  have  the  trump  strength  to  defend  it. 

In  this  case  you  are  finessing  against  07ie  card 
only,  which  is  usually  an  even  chance,  just  as  with 
A  Q  HH  .  We  have  seen  that  to  finesse  against  two 
cards  is  usually  bad,  as  with  K  J  h-n .  But  here 
is  a  finesse  which  is  in  none  of  the  books,  and 
which  I  call 

Finessing  by  the  Eleven  Rule. 

This  is  based  on  the  principle  that  you  have  a 
right  to  finesse  against  07ie  card  on  the  Jirs^  round 
of  the  suit,  whether  }'ou  have  strength  in  trumps 
or  not,  just  as  with  A  Q  i-h  on  your  partner's  lead. 
You  should  have  pretty  strong  trumps  to  justify 
a  finesse  on  the  second  round  of  a  suit,  as  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  go  round  a  third  time. 
Suppose  you  hold 

K  TO  3.  Your  partner  leads  8;  4  2nd.  You 
dedu6l  8  from  11,  and  find  that  there  is  only  one 
card  out  against  your  partner,  but  you  know 
neither  the  card  nor  where  it  is.  Pass  the  8  led. 
Remembering  that  your  partner  cannot  have 
^  Q  J)  you  can  demonstrate  that  out  of  six 
possible  positions  in  which  all  the  cards  above 
an  8  can  be  placed,  there  are  only  two  in  which 
your  finesse  w411  fail.  In  other  words,  it  is  two 
to  one  that  the  trick  is  won  by  the  8  led. 

K  J  2i.    8  led;  3  2nd;  finesse  your  2.    In  this 
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case  you  have  no  odds  in  your  favor ;  but  it  is 
an  even  chance,  just  as  it  is  with  A  Q  i-h  . 

I  have  introduced  this  apart  from  the  regular 
plays ;  because  a  partner  who  did  not  understand 
finessing,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in 
the  game,  and  the  least  understood,  would  think 
that  you  had  not  the  King  since  you  did  not  play 
it  If  you  hold  K  9  8  2,  and  a  good  partner  leads 
a  7,  pass  it.  Having 

Q  10  8  2.  7  led ;  3  2nd ;  pass  the  7  ;  play 
your  2.  The  single  card  against  your  partner 
must  be  the  A  or  K  ;  he  cannot  have  both. 

While  I  am  ranch  surprised  that  the  great 
authorities  on  Whist  have  never  discovered  this 
system  of  finessing,  I  do  not  recommend  its  adop- 
tion as  a  regular  method  of  play ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  I  give  it  here,  among  the  stratagems 
and  other  departures  from  rule  only,  as  one  of  the 
variations  of  which  the  game  is  capable.  There 
are  times  when  a  player  feels  in  the  humour  for 
a  little  speculation,  and  this  finesse  by  the  eleven 
rule  will  show  him  when  he  can  indulge  his  fancy 
without  going  in  too  deep.  It  may  be  obje6led 
that  the  only  case  where  it  is  allowable  on  the 
first  round  to  finesse  against  one  card  in  your 
partner' s  suit,  is  with  A  Q  and  others.  To  this 
I  can  only  say  that  such  has  been,  until  now,  the 
only  case  where  a  player  knew  that  he  was  finess- 
ing against  only  one  card. 
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One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
finessing  is,  that  the  original  leader,  if  he  knows 
that  his  partner  uses  it,  can  often  assume  that  his 
suit  is  established,  although  it  has  been  led  only 
once.    Suppose  you  led  the  8  from 

K  to  g  8  5.  3  2nd  ;  your  partner  plays  the  2  ; 
4th  hand  the  A.  It  is  very  probable  that  your 
partner  has  both  the  Q  and  the  J,  and  that  he 
finessed  against  the  one  card.  With  a  good  hand, 
and  four  trumps,  I  should  assume  in  such  case 
that  the  suit  was  established.  If  the  2nd  hand 
had  held  Q  J  and  only  one  small  card,  he  would 
have  played  J.  If  your  partner  had  held  Q  or  J, 
but  not  both,  he  would  not  have  passed. 

Another  advantage  of  this  finesse  is  that  the 
2nd  hand  will  be  quite  in  the  dark  ;  and  unless 
he  is  a  very  shrewd  player,  he  will  probably  con- 
clude that  you  passed  the  small  card  led  because 
you  had  no  high  one.  This  may  encourage  him 
as  2nd  hand  on  the  next  round  of  the  suit  to  play 
the  very  card  that  you  have  been  finessing  against, 
and  you  may  catch  it. 

When  trumps  have  been  led  or  exhausted  by 
your  adversaries,  showing  they  have  a  strong  hand, 
it  is  accordino-  to  a  common  artifice  for  vou  to  lead 
your  weakest  suit,  not  your  strongest,  and  for  your 
partner  to  finesse  deeply  in  it ;  also  for  him  to  lead 
his  weakest  suit  to  you,  for  you  to  finesse  in  it. 
The  theory  is  that  if  you  are  not  each  strong  in 
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the  other's  weak  suits,  or  cannot  make  some  suc- 
cessful finesses,  the  game  is  hopeless  against  the 
adverse  strength  declared.  This  being  a  departure 
from  the  rule  of  leading  your  strongest  suits  is 
called 

Underplay, 

and  is  usually  resorted  to  at  or  near  the  end  of  a 
hand  to  make  sure  of  a  much  needed  trick  by 
keeping  a  high  card.  For  instance :  Suppose 
hearts  are  trumps,  and  you  have 

jfiT  7  ^.  Your  partner  leads  the  3  ;  2nd  plays 
the  4.  If  you  want  to  be  snre  of  a  trick  in  trumps 
play  your  2  ;  because  if  player  on  your  left  has 
any  of  the  suit  he  must  take  the  trick,  and  must 
then  lead  up  to  your  guarded  K.  This  is  often 
very  important. 

Underplay  in  plain  suits  is  frequently  resorted 
to  by  experts  at  any  stage  of  the  hand.    As  with 

A  QJ  10  3.  You  lead  A;  K  2nd;  8  3rd;  2 
4th.  If  you  continue  with  your  fourth-best,  the 
10,  the  player  on  your  left  will  trump  at  once, 
for  he  will  know  you  hold  entire  command  ;  but 
if  you  play  your  3,  the  player  on  your  left  may 
trust  the  trick  to  his  partner,  thinking  you  led 
from  A  X  X  X  X.  Your  partner  has  the  9  or  no 
more  ;  on  your  right  are  four  more.  If  the  2nd 
hand  passes,  your  partner  will  win  with  the  9,  or 
trump  the  trick. 
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Q  J  lo  3.  You  lead  Q  ;  A  2nd  ;  8  3rd  ;  2  4th. 
Your  partner  must  have  the  9,  or  the  K,  or  no 
more  ;  therefore  do  not  continue  with  the  J,  but 
lead  the  3. 

A  K  2.  Player  on  your  left  leads  the  Q  ;  your 
partner  plays  the  8  ;  3rd  the  5.  Now  if  you  are 
very  anxious  to  make  ^/iree  tricks  in  the  suit,  here 
is  your  chance.  Take  the  trick  with  the  A,  not 
the  K  ;  and  lead  back  the  2.  You  know  J  10  4  3 
are  with  the  adversary-  on  your  left.  i\s  you  played 
A,  he  will  think  you  have  net  the  K,  and  will 
argue  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  waste  his  10  or 
J;  because  he  would  lose  his  10  if  yotcr  partner 
has  the  K  ;  and  if  /n's  partner  (on  your  right)  has 
it,  he  will  win  the  trick  with  it.  So  he  will  play 
his  3,  and  your  partner  will  win  the  trick  with 
the  9,  which  he  must  have,  or  no  more  of  the  suit. 
The  6  and  7  are  -probably  on  your  right. 

K  10  7  4  3.  You  lead  the  4 ;  5  2nd  ;  Q  3rd; 
A  4th.  On  the  second  round,  as  you  know  your 
partner  has  not  the  J,  you  can  lead  your  10,  not 
the  K  ;  and  if  2nd  hand  has  the  J  he  will  probably 
not  play  it,  thinking  that  the  best  card  (K)  is  in 
your  partner's  hand,  not  in  yours,  since  you  did 
not  lead  it  second  round;  Of  course  if  4th  hand 
has  the  J,  your  stratagem  fails ;  but  you  still  com- 
mand the  suit  with  the  K. 

Suppose  only  three  cards  in  each  hand,  all  the 
trumps  gone,  and  you  have 
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A  J  2S.    The  player  on  your  right  leads  the  K 
pass  it,  and  let  him  lead  again,  when  your  tenace 
is  good  for  two  tricks. 

A  J  2.  Under  the  same  conditions  your  partner 
leads  the  5 ;  2nd  the  Q,  evidently  from  K  Q  x ; 
let  him  have  that  trick,  and  you  are  sure  of  the 
next  two  with  the  A  and  J.  Even  early  in  the 
hand,  some  players,  if  they  are  2nd  or  4th  hand 
and  have  A  J  x,  will  pass  a  K  led^  so  as  to  keep 
the  A  J  tenace  over  the  Q ;  but  this  is  not  good 
play,  as  it  assumes  that  the  suit  will  live  three 
-^-ounds. 

If  there  are  only  three  tricks  to  be  played,  and 
you  hold : — 

A  6  3  oi  trumps.  Your  partner  leads  the  2  ; 
Q  2nd;  you  should  pass,  in  hope  that  if  a  small 
one  is  led  second  round,  your  partner  will  be  able 
to  take  it.  If  the  K  is  led,  you  can  take  it,  and 
hope  your  partner  will  take  the  third  trick. 

A  J  2.  The  6  led ;  you  play  your  2  ;  K  3rd ; 
5  4th.  If  the  lead  comes  back  your  tenace  is  good ; 
but  if  the  original  leader  gets  in  again  and  leads 
the  7,  you  know  Q  is  not  on  your  left,  and  you 
play  the  J,  not  the  A. 

A  10  z.  The  6  led ;  yours  ;  Q  3rd ;  K  4th. 
As  before,  if  the  lead  comes  back  your  tenace  is 
good.  If  you  are  led  through,  J  not  being  on  your 
left,  your  10  will  win  the  second  round. 

A  case  where  you  are  underplayed : — 
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J  10  2.  The  6  led  ;  you  play  in  the  10  from 
your  sequence ;  K  3rd ;  A  4th.  When  the  player 
on  your  right  gets  the  lead  again,  he  continues 
with  the  8,  hoping  you  will  pass  it  and  think  your 
partner  has  the  Q,  as  that  is  the  best  card,  and 
should  have  been  led  second  round  if  held  on  your 
right ;  but  you  should  play  your  J  in  any  case ; 
if  vour  partner  has  the  Q  it  will  do  for  the  next 
trick  ;  if  it  is  bare,  he  can  trump  the  next  round. 

If  you  are  strong  enough  to  lead  trumps,  which 
are,  say  Hearts,  and  suppose  player  on  your  right 
leads  J  of  Spades,  of  which  you  hold 

A  K  Q  4 ;  play  your  A,  and  lead  trumps  at 
once.  After  trumps  are  drawn,  the  adversaries 
may  lead  Spades  again ;  but  had  you  won  the 
J  with  the  Q  in  the  first  place,  they  would  have 
known  you  had  entire  command,  and  would  have 
avoided  the  suit. 

A  K  6  2.  Your  partner  leads  3  ;  if  2nd  hand 
renounces,  play  your  A,  not  the  K ;  and  do  not 
lead  the  suit  back.  When  your  partner  leads  the 
suit  again,  the  player  on  your  right  will  think  that 
his  partner  must  have  the  K,  because  you  had  to 
play  the  A  to  the  first  round,  and  your  partner 
does  not  go  on  with  the  K ;  so  he  will  pass  again, 
and  your  K  wins. 

In  trumps,  if  A  has  been  turned  up  by  the 
player  on  your  right,  and  }'ou  have  only  the  K 
and  Q  when  he  leads  a  small  one,  play  your  K ;  for 
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if  afterwards  the  player  on  your  left  leads  back 
to  his  partner,  the  latter  will  suppose  you  have 
not  the  Q,  and  will  therefore  not  play  his  A,  but 
finesse  against  you,  and  lose  the  trick. 
If  you  hold  in  trumps 

A  J  lo  3.  2  led  ;  10  yours  ;  (see  p.  100)  4  3rd; 
5  4th.  If  on  getting  the  lead  again  the  same 
player  leads  the  K,  you  can  play  your  3,  and 
keep  your  tenace  over  the  Q  9. 

Suppose  you  are  Fourth  Hand,  and  in  response 
to  an  adverse  call  for  trumps,  you  holding 

J  6  3y  the  7  is  led ;  your  partner  plays  K ; 
3rd  A  ;  you  the  3.  The  9  is  led  back.  Leader 
is  probably  trying  to  underplay  you;  for  if  the  7 
led  was  a  fourth-best,  11 — 7=4  ;  all  accounted  for, 
then  Q  10  are  on  your  left,  and  your  J  is  gone 
in  any  case.  But  the  7  was  most  likely  a  forced 
lead,  and  O  10  are  on  your  right.  Play  your  J 
in  this  case. 

Such  manoeuvres  as  these  are  very  common 
among  experts,  and  you  must  beware  of  them. 

In  trumps  the  following  is  a  very  common  style 
of  underplay:  You  are  4th  hand,  and  hold 

K  7  6  2.  4  of  trumps  ^ed  ;  your  partner  plays 
the  8  ;  3rd  the  A  ;  you  the  2.  The  9  is  returned. 
Now,  unless  very  anxious  to  5 cop  the  trump  lead, 
you  should  pass  ;  and  player  on  your  left,  thinking 
K  is  in  your  partner's  hand,  will  finesse,  allowing 
him   to  take  the  trick  with  the  10,  J,  or  Q, 
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one  of  which  he  must  hold,  if  he  has  any  more 
trumps. 

Another  important  element  in  Whist  strategy  is 
Discarding. 

To  discard  is  to  play  from  another  plain  suit 
when  you  have  none  of  the  one  led,  and  cannot, 
or  do  not  wish  to  trump  it. 

Beginners  naturally  seledl  their  weakest  suit 
from  which  to  discard  ;  because  they  assume  that 
if  they  have  only  three  small  Clubs,  such  as  lo  9  3, 
such  a  suit  is  of  no  value,  and  so  they  discard 
from  it.  In  this  they  are  quite  right ;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  they  discard  from  their  weakest 
suit  under  all  circtcmstances^  which  is  quite  wrong. 

When  the  adversaries  lead  out  trumps,  especially 
when  they  call  upon  each  other  for  them,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  they  have  one  or  two  very 
strong  suits,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  very  suit 
in  which  you  are  weakest  is  one  of  their  strong 
ones ;  if  therefore  you  discard  from  it,  you  make  it 
still  weaker  in  your  hand  and  help  them.  Whereas 
if  you  have  a  good  suit,  such  as  A  Q  2  of  Spades, 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  this  is  one  of  their 
strong  suits,  and  by  discarding  your  2  of  Spades 
you  do  not  weaken  your  hand  in  the  least.  By 
so  doing,  and  keeping  your  10  9  3  of  Clubs,  you 
may,  weak  as  you  are,  spoil  their  game.  Suppose 
they  lead  trumps  three  times,  and  you  cannot  fol- 
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low  suit  the  third  time,  but  must  discard ;  and 
you  hold 

g  3  (Clubs).  If  you  discard  the  3,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  player  on  your  left, 
having  taken  your  partner's  last  trump,  leads  the 
6  of  Clubs  ;  your  partner  plays  J  ;  3rd  hand  the 
A  ;  you  the  9.  The  4  is  returned ;  you  play  your 
10  ;  3rd  the  K  ;  your  partner  the  Q.  The  player 
on  your  left  has  perhaps  four  Clubs  in  his  hand, 
and  the  lead,  and  no  trumps  against  him  I  Now 
you  wish  you  had  kept  your  10  guarded. 

The  adversaries  may  have  a  \^ry  strong  suit 
which  they  have  led  once ;  but  in  which  one 
honor,  say  the  A,  is  still  against  them.  Take 

^^9  3  (Clubs) ;  and  suppose  you  had  played 
the  3  to  the  first  round,  which  went  thus  : — On 
your  right  the  6  led  ;  3  yours  ;  3rd  plays  Q ;  4th 
the  K.  When  the  adversaries  obtain  the  lead 
again,  they  exhaust  the  trumps,  and  you  have  to 
discard.  Wiser  from  your  last  venture,  you  keep 
your  weak  suit  of  10  9,  and  discard  from  your 
stro?ig  suit  of  Spades.  Player  on  your  right  leads 
the  4  of  Clubs  ;  yours  the  9  ;  3rd  discards ;  your 
partner  plan's  the  5>  This  card  is  to  show  you 
that  he  still  has  the  2  with  the  A  ;  and  although 
the  original  leader  had  five  Clubs  J  high,  you  and 
your  partner  will  take  three  or  four  tricks  in  the 
suit.  Your  10  will  save  your  partner's  A  next 
round,  just  as  in  p.  96,  unless  the  J  is  led. 
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Of  course  if  the  adversaries  have  not  shown  any 
great  strength  by  leading  or  calling  for  trumps, 
you  should  always  discard  from  your  w^eakest  suit. 
This  informs  yoiLv  pai^tner  that  }'OU  are  weak  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  great  strength  has 
been  '^declared  against  you,''  as  they  say,  your 
partner  expects  you  to  discard  from  your  strongest 
or  best  protected  suit,  and  therefore  he  will  always 
lead  that  suit  to  you,  because  he  assumes  ^'ou  are 
strono^er  in  it  than  in  anv  other. 

If  your  partner  is  just  as  strong  as  the  adver- 
saries ;  or  if  he  has  called  for  trumps  although  they 
lead  them  ;  or  if  you  have  any  other  means  of 
knowing  that  your  partner  is  as  strong  as  they 
are,  you  should  discard  from  your  weak  suit,  be- 
cause you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Your  first  discard  is  the  only  one  to  w^hich 
your  partner  will  pay  any  attention.  You  cannot 
take  back  that  information  any  more  than  you  can 
undo  a  trump  signal. 

If  you  both  discard  correctly,  you  ought  to  know 
each  other's  strong  suits,  and  be  able  to  play  into 
each  other's  hands  in  spite  of  the  adverse  strength. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  exercises  ;  but  here  are  two : — 

7  z.  These  are  trumps.  Player  on  your  left 
leads  the  K  ;  6  and  ;  8  3rd ;  2  yours.  Then  A  led ; 
5  2nd  ;  9  3rd  ;  7  yours.  Then  3  led ;  10  2nd  ;  3rd 
discards.  Your  partner  has  the  Q  and  J  of  trumps, 
because  he  ^'echoed,"  having  five,  including  two 
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honors,  in  order  that  you  need  not  be  alarmed. 

The  leader  has  only  the  4  left.  Discard  from 
your  weakest  suit. 

7  z  (trumps).  The  9  led ;  4  and ;  K  3rd ;  2 
yours.  The  J  returned  ;  7  yours ;  6  3rd  ;  5  4th. 
Then  3  led.  Discard  from  your  stro?tgest  or  be^t 
prote5led  suit.  The  A  Q  10  of  trumps  are  on  }'our 
left.    All  the  others  will  be  drawn  this  round. 

In  discarding  do  not  unguard  an  honor,  or  leave 
an  A  single.  That  is,  from  K  2,  do  not  discard 
the  2.  From  Q  2,  do  not  discard  and  leave  your 
Q  unguarded.  From  A  3,  do  not  leave  the  A  alone. 
Even  if  these  are  your  strongest  suits,  you  make 
them  your  weakest  by  so  doing.  Of  course  if  }  ou 
are  very  strong,  your  partner  having  good  trumps 
and  you  a  good  suit,  unguarding  an  honor  in  a 
side  suit  is  not  so  dangerous. 

Discarding  from  your  strong  suit  only  indicates 
to  your  partner  what  suit  it  is  ;  but  you  may  let 
him  further  know  that  you  have  complete  com- 
mand of  it.  With 

A  K  Q  J  4y  if  the  suit  has  not  been  led,  and 
you  have  to  discard,  discard  the  A.  With 

K  Q  J  10  Zy  if  the  A  has  been  played,  led  by 
one  of  your  adversaries  perhaps  from  a  suit  of  five, 
and  you  have  to  discard,  discard  the  K. 

K  QJ  6  4;  under  the  same  conditions,  A  having 
been  played,  discard  the  K. 

This  mode  of  discarding  shows  your  partner  that 
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you  have  complete  command ;  but  suppose  you  arc 
left  with  the  second  best  only : 

J  TO.  If  A,  K,  and  Q  have  been  all  played, 
you  would  discard  the  J  ;  because  it  is  the  best, 
and  shows  you  have  the  next  best,  the  10 ;  but  if 
you  have  the  10  alone,  and  the  J  is  still  against 
you,  discarding  the  10  says  to  your  partner,  ^^I 
have  not  the  best  card,  the  J.'' 

It  is  a  common  artifice  if  the  player  on  your 
left  has  the  lead,  and  you  have  a  discard,  to  dis- 
card from  a  suit  in  which  you  have  a  tenace, 

A  Q  z  (Spades).  Player  on  your  left  has  led 
K  and  Q  of  some  other  plain  suit,  and  continues 
with  the  A,  which  you  cannot  trump,  but  have 
to  discard.  Discard  your  2  of  Spades.  He  may 
think  you  are  weak  in  Spades,  and  in  leading  up 
to  your  supposed  weak  hand  he  will  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  your  tenace. 

But  there  is  another  very  important  element, 
and  that  is 

Discarding  the  Command  of  your  Partner's 

Suits. 

Many  of  the  previous  exercises  suggest  this  ;  but 
the  following  have  special  reference  to  unblocking 
by  the  discard, 

A  6  3  (Spades).  J  led  ;  7  2nd  ;  3  yours  ;  5  4th. 
Then  K  led ;  2nd  trumps.  Partner  declares  only 
five  in  suit ;  Q  4  2  remaining.    Then  on  your  left 
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are  the  8,  9,  and  10.  Keep  your  A;  but  if  at  any 
time  a  Spade  be  discarded  by  the  player  on  your 
left,  you  should  take  the  first  opportunity  of  dis- 
carding your  A.  Your  partner's  Q  will  take  his 
now  single  card. 

K  7  6  2.  A  led ;  8  2nd ;  6  yours ;  5  4th. 
Then  J  led;  9  2nd;  7  yours;  10  4th.  If  you 
afterwards  have  a  discard,  discard  your  K.  Your 
partner  knows  you  have  the  2,  and  the  adversaries 
having  no  more,  you  have  complete  command  of 
the  suit  between  you ;  he  with  Q  4  3  ;  you  with 
a  small  one  to  lead  him. 

-4-  6  5  J.  O  led  ;  4  2nd  ;  3  yours  ;  K  4th.  On 
recovering  the  lead,  your  partner  continues  with 
the  10;  8  2nd;  5  yours;  4th  trumps.  If  you  have 
a  discard,  discard  the  A.  The  9  is  single  on  your 
right ;  your  partner  has  J,  7,  and  2. 

A  8  4  2.  Q  kd  ;  K  2nd  ;  A  yours;  6  4th.  On 
second  round  your  partner  leads  the  10;  2nd 
trumps ;  you  play  the  4  (see  p.  61).  If  you  have 
a  discard,  discard  the  8. 

A  7  s  4'  J  led;  3  2nd  ;  4  yours  ;  6  4th.  Then 
K  led  ;  9  2nd  ;  5  yours  ;  4th  t7'iimps.  If  you  have 
a  discard,  discard  your  A.  Your  partner  holds 
Q  8  2  ;  the  10  is  single  on  your  right. 

A  very  important  element  in  Whist  strateg}'  is 

Placing  the  Lead. 

Suppose  you  have  a  ver\^  bad  hand  ;  no  court 
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cards ;  no  long  suit ;  only  two  or  three  trumps. 
It  is  unlikely  that  you  will  ever  take  a  trick  or 
have  a  lead ;  but  if  you  do,  you  should  try-  to  keep 
the  lead  on  your  right^  in  order  that  the  suits  may 
be  led  up  to  your  partner ;  your  only  hope  being 
that  he  is  strong,  and  may  make  some  tenaces  if 
led  tip  to^  which  he  could  not  do  if  led  through. 

A  K  z  (Spades).  Your  partner  leads  6  ;  J  2nd ; 
K  yours ;  3  4th.  You  return  A ;  5  2nd  ;  7  3rd ; 
4  4th.  On  your  right  is  the  Q.  Looking  over 
your  hand  you  find  nothing ;  no  plain  suit  of  four ; 
not  a  court  card ;  and  only  four  very  small  trumps. 
Your  only  hope  is  that  your  partner  is  strong 
somewhere  ;  but  do  not  guess  at  his  suit  and  lead 
wildly.  Lead  the  2  of  Spades,  which  you  know 
the  player  on  your  right  will  take  with  the  Q, 
and  he  will  then  have  to  select  some  suit  that 
may  lead  up  to  your  partner's  strength.  If  you 
open  one  of  your  weak  suits,  you  may  be  leading 
up  to  adverse  strength.  The  Q  of  Spades  will 
make  in  any  case,  for  your  partner  has  two  more 
of  the  suit. 

A  4.  3  (Spades).  Player  on  your  right  leads  the 
6  ;  you  play  3  ;  K  3rd  ;  7  4th.  The  5  is  returned  ; 
9  2nd  ;  J  3rd  ;  A  yours.  On  your  left  is  the  2  or 
no  more  ;  your  partner  has  the  10 ;  the  Q  and  8 
are  on  your  right.  You  have  a  miserable  hand. 
Do  not  open  a  fresh  suit  on  speculation ;  but 
lead  your  4  of  spades  up  to  the  player  with  Q  on 

I. 
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your  right,  and  force  him  to  lead  some  suit  through 
your  weak  hand  up  to  your  partner's  strength. 

I^ate  in  the  hand,  especially  if  trumps  have 
been  exhausted,  it  is  very  important  to  place  the 
lead  properly,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  forced  into  leading  up  to  adverse  tenaces, 
which  are  very  strong  in  the  last  few  tricks. 

A  lo  ^  (Diamonds).  Trumps  all  gone.  You 
have  only  three  cards  each.  Diamonds  have  never 
been  led  ;  perhaps  player  on  your  left  has  discarded 
one  from  weakness.  Your  partner  leads  the  Q 
(forced) ;  2nd  plays  K ;  probably  from  the  fourch- 
ette  (p.  96) ;  play  your  2,  and  leave  the  lead  in 
his  hands.  You  hold  A  10,  a  tenace  over  his  J  x, 
good  for  two  tricks  no  matter  how  he  leads.  But 
if  you  had  taken  his  K,  you  must  have  led  up 
to  kts  tenace  J  x  over  your  10  2,  and  ke  would 
have  won  two  tricks. 

In  trumps  this  is  often  very  important. 

Inferences  made  early  in  hand  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  helping  you  to  place  th^  lead 
during  the  last  few  tricks. 

9843  (Clubs).  You  led  3  ;  6  2nd ;  Q  3rd ; 
A  4th.  Afterwards  you  led  4 ;  2nd  trumped  ;  7 
3rd ;  2  4th.  The  trumps  are  all  drawn,  and  you 
have  only  three  cards  left,  and  a  chance  to  place 
the  lead  with  the  player  on  your  right,  perhaps 
by  leading  a  small  Diamond.  You  should  do  so 
at  once,  for  he  must  then  lead  his  J  5  of  Clubs 
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up  to  your  partner's  tenace  of  K  lo.  A  similar 
coup  occurs  in  Game  37,  ist  Series  of  Self-Players, 
A's  hand. 

During  the  last  few  tricks,  throwing  high  cards 
to  place  the  lead-  or  to  avoid  getting  it  yourself, 
is  a  favourite  stratagem. 

Suppose  you  have  the  tenace  in  trumps  (best 
and  third  best)  over  the  player  to  your  right,  who 
has  second  and  fourth  best.     To  illustrate  : 

A  10  Hearts  [trumps].  You  know  K  and  a 
small  one  are  on  your  right.  The  player  on  your 
right  leads  the  A  of  Spades,  of  which  you  have 
the  10  and  2.  Throw  the  10,  for  other^vise  he 
may  lead  Spades  again  and  your  10  may  take  the 
trick,  in  which  case  you  must  lead  up  to  his  K  of 
trumps  guarded.  You  make  two  tricks  in  either 
case  ;  but  by  throwing  the  10,  your  partner  may 
win  the  second  round  of  Spades,  and  lead  throttgh 
the  guarded  K  up  to  your  tenace  ;  thus  you  will 
make  three  tricks.  You  cannot  lose  by  this  play, 
and  your  partner  7nay  help  to  win  the  third  trick. 

If  your  Spades  are  the  K  and  2  ;  you  should 
throw  the  K ;  for  even  if  you  are  sure  of  a  trick 
with  it,  you  lose  a  trick  in  trumps,  because  you 
must  lead  up  to  the  guarded  K  of  trumps.  By 
your  throwing  the  K  of  Spades  your  partner  7nay 
win  the  second  round,  and  both  your  trumps  make. 

Again :  if  you  held  originally 

J  7  ^  3  (Diamonds) ;  and  led  the  3  ;  5  2nd  ; 
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4  3rd  ;  2  4tli.  Your  partner  has  no  more  Diamonds. 
Suppose  you  come  down  to  the  last  five  tricks,  and 
still  have  your  three  Diamonds  with  say  the  K  2 
of  Spades ;  all  the  trumps  being  gone.  Player 
on  your  right  leads  A  of  Spades.  If  you  keep 
your  K  5^ou  will  win  the  next  round  of  Spades 
and  must  lead  Diamonds,  of  which  the  adversaries 
probably  hold  the  tenace  A  Q  on  your  left,  and 
the  K  on  your  right ;  your  partner  having  none. 
But  if  you  throw  your  K  of  Spades  to  the  A,  and 
the  suit  is  led  again,  your  partner  may  win  the 
second  round,  and  make  his  own  suit.  If  the 
adversaries  see  the  danger  and  lead  Diamonds, 
nothing  can  save  you.  For  an  example  of  this  coup^ 
see  A's  hand,  Game  35;  ist  Series  Self-Players. 

Refusing  to  trump  is  another  common  strata- 
gem. You  hold  among  other  cards  the  A  of  Spades 
single.  Player  on  your  left  leads  the  J  ;  4  2nd ; 
2  3rd ;  A  yours.  The  game  proceeds  until  only 
five  cards  remain  in  each  hand,  and  you  have  the 
last  trump.  The  player  on  your  left  leads  the  Q 
of  Spades,  declaring  six  in  suit  originally,  so  all 
his  five  cards  are  Spades  ;  your  partner  plays  the 
9  ;  the  adversary  on  your  right  the  3,  and  he  has 
one  Spade  besides,  the  5,  6,  7  or  8,  but  no  more ; 
because  the  2  he  played  first  round  said,  ^ '  I  have 
not  /bzcr  small  Spades;"  your  partner  therefore 
must  have  the  10,  and  no  other  card  of  the  suit. 
Now  if  you  use  your  only  trump  to  take  the  Q, 
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you  must  lead  another  suit  up  to  your  right  hand 
opponent,  who  may  win  the  trick  ;  if  so,  he  will 
at  once  return  the  Spade,  and  his  partner  will  take 
ever}'  trick.  But  if  you  pass  the  Q,  the  player 
on  your  left  must  continue  Spades,  for  he  has 
nothing  else.  In  so  doing,  he  exhausts  his  part- 
ner's power  to  return  his  suit ;  you  can  then  trump 
with  safety,  as  the  hand  on  your  left  is  dead. 

In  many  cases  you  can  manage  a  similar  coup  by 
refusing  to  overtrump  ;  by  refusing  to  draw  the 
last  trump,  &c. ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
them.  A  player  who  is  expert  in  the  conventional 
leads,  returns,  and  2nd  hand  play,  will  easily  see 
where  such  opportunities  present  themselves.  Ex- 
amples of  them  are  given  in  Games  Xos.  14,  15, 
26,  30  and  31  of  the  Self-Players,  ist  Series, 
^luch  space  is  devoted  to  the  gra7id  coicp  in 
Whist  books  ;  but  as  Cavendish  remarks,  a  player 
will  have  a  chance  to  play  it  only  once  in  20,000 
games  (or  4,000  rubbers),  so  we  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  it. 

I  would  call  attention  to  one  point  usually  over- 
looked by  beginners  :  that  there  being  only  three 
plain  suits,  you  can  often  infer  what  a  person  has 
not^  by  what  you  know  he.  has.  If  your  partner 
led  A  from  five  Diamonds  originally,  and  only  two 
rounds  were  played,  it  is  useless,  when  you  have 
only  four  cards  each  in  your  hands,  to  hope  that 
he  has  two  trumps,  or  a  tenace  in  Spades,  or  the 
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K  of  Clubs  guarded ;  because  three  of  nis  cards 
must  be  Diamonds. 

Similarly  : — If  the  player  on  your  right  leads 
the  Club  K,  and  your  partner  wins  it  with  the  A, 
and  leads  you  the  K  of  Diamonds,  which  is  at  once 
trumped  with  the  3  of  Hearts  on  your  right,  and 
the  K  of  Spades  is  then  led,  which  you  win  with 
the  A,  there  is  no  use  hoping  that  your  partner  can 
take  a  trick  in  any  plain  suit.  With  the  player  on 
your  right  are  the  two  black  Queens  (both  black 
Aces  and  Kings  having  been  played),  and  he 
trumps  your  partner's  suit,  Diamonds,  showing 
his  readiness  to  be  forced  again.  This  position 
occurs  in  Y's  hand,  Game  No.  32,  ist  Series 
Self-Players. 


Conclusion. 

I  have  now  put  you  in  possession  of  all  the 
conventionalities  of  the  game ;  with  practice  and 
the  assistance  of  the  numerous  examples  in  a6lual 
play  given  by  the  160  hands  in  the  Self-Players, 
you  should  be  able  to  play  a  faultless  game  in 
the  two  most  important  matters :  To  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  any  combination  of  cards  that 
may  fall  into  your  hand  ;  and,  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  information  and  assistance  to 
your  partner. 

Facility  in  the  use  of  the  knowledge  you  have 
acquired,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  execute  brilliant 
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strokes  of  play,  can  come  only  with  pra6lice ;  but 
while  you  are  practising  you  will  find  that  your 
reputation  for  ability  to  play  a  straightforward, 
intelligible,  and  conventionally  accurate  game  will 
entitle  you  to  a  seat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
best  players,  in  whose  company  you  will  make 
more  progress  in  a  week  than  you  would  by 
playing  ' '  bumble  puppy  ' '  for  ten  years. 

Do  not  run  away  with  the  impression  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  conventionalities 
of  the  game  will  enable  you  to  win  every  time 
you  play,  or  will  even  give  you  any  great  advan- 
tage over  those  who  do  not  possess  this  knowledge 
to  the  same  extent.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  '^book 
knowledge ' '  of  Whist  is  of  little  value  so  far  as 
winning  games  is  concerned.  Ignoramuses  can 
sometimes  hit  on  plays  that  surpass  the  cleverest 
devices  of  genius.  The  great  value  of  the  con- 
ventional knowledge  of  Whist  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  game  becomes  an  intelledlual  recreation,  and 
the  book-player  derives  an  inward  satisfadlion  from 
it  that  it  does  not  yield  to  others.  It  is  so  in  some 
other  games.  No  matter  how  expert  you  become 
at  billiards,  you  still  get  beaten  ;  but  the  enjoyment 
of  being  able  to  make  fancy,  draw,  and  masse 
shots  remains  the  same.  At  Whist  you  perhaps 
inferred  the  position  of  the  last  five  cards ;  and 
you  were  quite  correct ;  every  card  was  as  you 
supposed  ;  but  the  dufiers  took  all  the  tricks,  and 
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marked  up  the  rubber.  Nevertheless  you  had 
much  more  enjoyment  in  the  game  than  they  had. 

I  shall  be  happy  at  any  time  to  answer  any 
questions,  to  decide  any  dispute  on  Whist  matters, 
&c.,  or  to  examine  any  games  or  curious  hands 
that  may  come  to  the  notice  of  readers.  I  shall 
be  particularly  glad  to  receive  brief  statements  of 
any  peculiar  or  interesting  positions  that  may  occur 
in  actual  play,  for  use  as  examples  in  future 
editions. 


The  Laws  of  Whist. 


As  Revised  and  Adopted  at  the  Second  American 
Whist  Congress. 

SCORING. 

I.  A  game  consists  of  seven  points,  each  trick  above  six 
counting  one.  The  value  of  the  game  is  determined  by  de- 
ducting the  score  of  the  losers  from  seven. 

FORMIXG  OF  THE  TABI.E. 

II.  Those  first  in  the  room  have  the  preference.  If  more 
than  four  assemble,  by  reason  of  two  or  more  arriving  at  the 
same  time,  the  preference  among  the  last  comers  is  determined 
by  cutting,  the  lowest  cut  giving  the  preference  over  all  cutting 
higher.  A  complete  table  consists  of  six;  four  having  the 
preference  play. 

III.  If  two  players  cut  intermediate  cards  of  equal  value, 
the}'  cut  again,  and  the  lower  of  the  new  cut  plays  with  the 
original  lowest. 

IV.  If  three  players  cut  cards  of  equal  value,  they  cut  again. 
If  the  fourth  has  cut  the  highest  card,  the  two  lowest  of  the 
new  cut  are  partners,  and  the  lowest  deals.  If  the  fourth  has 
cut  the  lowest  card,  he  deals,  and  the  two  highest  of  the  new 
cut  are  partners. 

V.  At  the  end  of  the  game,  if  there  are  more  than  four  be- 
longing to  the  table,  a  sufiicient  number  of  the  pla^^ers  retire 
to  admit  those  waiting  for  their  turn  to  play.  In  determining 
which  players  remain  in,  those  who  have  played  a  less  number 
of  consecutive  games  have  the  preference  over  all  who  have 
pla^'ed  a  greater  number;  between  two  or  more  who  have 
played  an  equal  number,  the  preference  is  determined  by 
cutting,  a  lower  cut  giving  the  preference  over  all  cutting 
higher. 

VI.  To  entitle  one  to  enter  a  table,  he  must  declare  his  in- 
tention to  do  so  before  any  one  of  the  players  has  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  a  new  game  or  of  going  out. 


CUTTING. 

VII.  In  cutting,  the  ace  is  the  lowest  card.  All  must  cut 
from  the  same  pack.  If  a  player  exposes  more  than  one  card, 
he  must  cut  again.  Drawing  cards  from  the  outspread  pack 
ma}'  be  resorted  to  instead  of  cutting. 

SHUFFI^ING. 

VIII.  Before  every  deal,  the  cards  must  be  shuffled.  When 
two  packs  are  used,  the  dealer's  partner  must  collect  and 
shuffle  the  cards  for  the  ensuing  deal,  and  place  them  at  his 
right  hand.    In  every  case  the  dealer  may  shuffle  last. 

IX.  The  pack  must  not  be  shuffled  during  the  play  of  a 
hand,  or  so  as  to  expose  the  face  of  any  card. 

CUTTING  TO  THE  DEAI^ER. 

X.  The  dealer  must  present  the  pack  to  his  right-hand  ad- 
versary to  be  cut ;  the  adversary  must  take  a  portion  from  the 
top  of  the  pack  and  place  it  towards  the  centre  of  the  table  ; 
at  least  four  cards  must  be  left  in  each  packet ;  the  dealer 
must  reunite  the  packets  by  placing  the  one  not  removed 
upon  the  other. 

XI.  If,  in  cutting  or  in  reuniting  the  separate  packets,  a  card 
is  exposed,  the  pack  must  be  re-shuffled  and  cut ;  if  there  is 
any  confusion  of  the  cards,  or  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  the 
pack  was  separated,  there  must  be  a  new  cut. 

XII.  If  the  dealer  re-shuffles  the  cards  after  they  have  been 
properly  cut,  he  loses  his  deal. 

DEAI.ING. 

XIII.  When  the  pack  has  been  properly  cut  and  reunited, 
the  dealer  must  distribute  the  cards,  one  at  a  time,  to  each 
player  in  regular  rotation,  beginning  at  his  left.  The  last, 
which  is  the  trump  card,  must  be  turned  up  before  the  dealer. 
At  the  end  of  the  hand,  or  when  the  deal  is  lost,  the  deal  passes 
to  the  player  next  on  his  left,  and  so  on  to  each  in  turn. 

XIV.  There  must  be  a  new  deal  b}'  the  same  dealer: — 

1.  If  any  card  except  the  last  is  faced  in  the  pack. 

2.  If,  during  the  deal  or  during  the  pla}'  of  the  hand,  the 
pack  is  proved  incorrect  or  imperfect ;  but  any  previous  score 
made  with  that  pack  shall  stand. 

XV.  If,  during  the  deal,  a  card  is  exposed,  the  side  not  in 
fault  may  demand  a  new  deal,  provided  neither  of  that  side 
has  touched  a  card.  If  a  new  deal  does  not  take  place,  the 
exposed  card  cannot  be  called. 


XVI.  Any  one  dealing  out  of  turn  or  with  his  adversaries' 
cards,  may  be  stopped  before  the  trump  card  is  turned,  after 
which  the  deal  is  valid,  and  the  cards,  if  changed,  so  remain. 

MISDEAI^IXG. 

XVII.  It  is  a  misdeal : — 

1.  If  the  dealer  omits  to  have  the  pack  cut,  and  his  adversaries 
discover  the  error  before  the  trump  card  is  turned,  and  before 
looking  at  any  of  their  cards. 

2.  If  he  deals  a  card  incorrectly  and  fails  to  correct  the  error 
before  dealing  another. 

3.  If  he  counts  the  cards  on  the  table  or  in  the  remainder  of 
the  pack. 

4.  If,  having  a  perfect  pack,  he  does  not  deal  to  each  player 
the  proper  number  of  cards,  and  the  error  is  discovered  before 
all  have  played  to  the  first  trick. 

5.  If  he  looks  at  the  trump  card  before  the  deal  is  completed. 

6.  If  he  places  the  trump  card  face  downwards  upon  his  own 
or  any  other  player's  cards. 

A  misdeal  loses  the  deal,  unless  during  the  deal  either  of  the 
adversaries  touches  the  cards,  or  in  any  other  manner  interrupts 
the  dealer. 

THE  TRUMP  CARD. 

XVIII.  The  dealer  must  leave  the  trump  card  face  upwards 
on  the  table  until  it  is  his  turn  to  play  to  the  first  trick.  If  left 
on  the  table  until  after  the  second  trick  has  been  turned  and 
quitted,  it  becomes  an  exposed  card.  After  it  has  been  lawfully 
taken  up,  it  must  not  be  named,  and  any  player  naming  it  is 
liable  to  have  his  highest  or  his  lowest  trump  called  by  either 
adversary-.    A  player  may,  however,  ask  what  the  trump  suit  is. 

IRREGLXARITIES  IN  THE  HANDS. 

XIX.  If,  at  any  time  after  all  have  played  to  the  first  trick, 
the  pack  being  perfect,  a  pla^^er  is  found  to  have  either  more 
or  less  than  his  correct  number  of  cards,  and  his  adversaries 
have  their  right  number,  the  latter,  upon  the  discover}'  of  such 
surplus  or  deficiency,  may  consult,  and  shall  have  the  choice  : — 

1.  To  have  a  new  deal;  or 

2.  To  have  the  hand  played  out ;  in  which  case  the  surplus 
or  missing  card  or  cards  are  not  taken  into  account. 

If  either  of  the  adversaries  also  has  more  or  less  than  his 
correct  number,  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 


If  any  player  has  a  surplus  card,  by  reason  of  an  omission  to 
play  to  a  trick,  his  adversaries  can  exercise  the  foregoing 
privilege  only  after  he  has  played  to  the  trick  following  the 
one  in  which  such  omission  occurred. 

EXPOSED  CARDS. 

XX.  The  following  are  exposed  cards : — 

1.  Every  card  faced  upon  the  table  otherwise  than  in  the 
regular  course  of  play,  but  not  including  a  card  led  out  of  turn. 

2.  Kvers'  card  thrown  with  the  one  led  or  played  to  the 
current  trick.    The  player  must  indicate  the  one  led  or  played. 

3.  Every  card  so  held  by  a  player  that  his  partner  admits  he 
has  seen  any  portion  of  its  face. 

4.  All  the  cards  in  a  hand  so  lowered  or  held  by  a  player 
that  his  partner  admits  he  has  seen  the  hand. 

5.  Every  card  named  by  the  player  holding  it. 

XXI.  Every  exposed  card  is  liable  to  be  called  by  either 
adversary ;  it  must  be  left  face  upwards  on  the  table,  and  must 
not  be  taken  into  the  player's  hand  again.  A  player  must  lead  or 
play  it  when  it  is  called,  provided  he  can  do  so  without  revoking. 
The  call  may  be  repeated  until  the  card  is  played.  A  player 
cannot  be  prevented  from  leading  or  playing  a  card  liable  to  be 
called ;  if  he  can  get  rid  of  it  in  the  course  of  play,  no  penalty 
remains. 

XXII.  If  a  player  leads  a  card  better  than  any  his  adversaries 
hold  of  the  suit,  and  then  leads  one  or  more  other  cards 
without  waiting  for  his  partner  to  pla}',  the  latter  may  be 
called  upon  by  either  adversary'  to  take  the  first  trick,  and  the 
other  cards  thus  improperly  played  are  exposed  cards ;  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  plays  them  one  after  the 
other  or  throws  them  all  on  the  table  together ;  after  the  first 
card  is  played,  the  others  are  exposed. 

XXIII.  A  player  having  an  exposed  card  must  not  play  until 
the  adversary-  having  the  right  to  call  it  has  stated  whether  or 
not  he  wishes  to  do  so.  If  he  plays  another  card  ^vi.thout  so 
waiting,  such  card  also  is  an  exposed  card. 

I.EADIXG  OUT  OF  TURN. 

XXIV.  If  any  player  leads  out  of  turn,  or  before  the  pre- 
ceding trick  has  been  turned  and  quitted,  a  suit  may  be  called 
from  him  or  his  partner  when  it  is  next  the  turn  of  either 
of  them  to  lead.    The  penalty  can  be  enforced  only  by  the 


adversary  on  the  right  of  the  player  from  whom  a  suit  can 
lawfully  be  called. 

If  a  player,  so  called  on  to  lead  a  suit,  has  none  of  it,  or  if  all 
have  played  to  the  false  lead,  no  penalty  can  be  enforced.  If 
all  have  not  played  to  the  trick,  the  cards  erroneously  played 
to  such  false  lead  cannot  be  called,  and  must  be  taken  back. 

PLAYING  OUT  OF  TURX. 

XXV.  If  the  third  hand  plays  before  the  second,  the  fourth 
hand  may  also  play  before  the  second. 

XXVI.  If  the  third  hand  has  not  played,  and  the  fourth 
hand  plays  before  the  second,  the  latter  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  third  hand  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest  card  of  the  suit 
led,  or  if  he  has  none,  to  trump  or  not  to  trump  the  trick. 

REVOKING. 

XXVII.  A  revoke  is  a  renounce  in  error,  not  corrected  in 
time.  A  pla^-er  renounces  in  error,  when,  holding  one  or  more 
cards  of  the  suit  led,  he  plays  a  card  of  a  different  suit. 

XXVIII.  A  renounce  in  error  may  be  corrected  by  the  player 
making  it,  before  the  trick  in  which  it  occurs  has  been  turned 
and  quitted,  unless  either  he  or  his  partner,  whether  in  his 
right  turn  or  otherwise,  has  led  or  played  to  the  following 
trick,  or  unless  his  partner  has  asked  whether  or  not  he  has 
any  of  the  suit  renounced. 

XXIX.  If  a  player  corrects  his  mistake  in  time  to  save  a 
revoke,  the  card  improperly  played  by  him  becomes  an  exposed 
card ;  any  player  or  players,  who  have  played  after  him,  mav 
withdraw  their  cards  and  substitute  others;  the  cards  so 
withdrawn  are  not  liable  to  be  called. 

XXX.  The  penalty  for  revoking  is  the  transfer  of  two  tricks 
from  the  revoking  side  to  their  adversaries  ;  it  can  be  claimed 
for  as  many  revokes  as  occur  during  the  hand.  The  revoking 
side  cannot  win  the  game  in  that  hand ;  if  both  sides  revoke, 
neither  can  win  the  game  in  that  hand. 

XXXI.  The  revoking  plaj'er  and  his  partner  may  require 
the  hand,  in  which  the  revoke  has  been  made,  to  be  played 
out ;  if  the  revoke  loses  them  the  game,  they  nevertheless 
score  all  points  made  by  them  up  to  the  score  of  six. 

XXXII.  At  the  end  of  a  hand,  the  claimants  of  a  revoke 
may  search  all  the  tricks.  If  the  cards  have  been  mixed,  the 
claim  may  be  urged  and  proved  if  possible ;   but  no  proof  is 


necessary,  and  the  revoke  is  established,  if.  after  it  has  been 
claimed,  the  accused  player  or  his  partner  mixes  the  cslt^s 
before  they  have  been  examined  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
adversaries. 

XXXIII.  The  revoke  can  be  claimed  at  any  time  before  the 
cards  have  been  presented  and  cut  for  the  following  deal,  but 
not  afterwards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

XXXIV.  If  a  player  is  lawfully  called  upon  to  plav  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  of  a  suit,  or  to  trump  or  not  to  trump  a 
trick,  or  to  lead  a  suit,  and  unnecessarily  fails  to  comply,  he  is 
liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  revoked. 

XXX\'.  Any  one,  during  the  play  of  a  trick  and  before  the 
cards  have  been  touched  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  them 
together,  may  demand  that  the  players  draw  their  cards. 

XXXVI.  If  any  one.  previous  to  his  partner  playing,  calls 
attention  in  any  manner  to  the  trick  or  to  the  score,  the  ad- 
versary last  to  play  to  the  trick  may  require  the  offender's 
partner  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest  of  the  suit  led.  or.  if  he 
has  none,  to  trump  or  not  to  trump  the  trick. 

XXX\'II.  In  all  cases  where  a  penalty  has  been  incurred, 
the  offender  must  await  the  decision  of  the  player  entitled  to 
exact  it.  If  the  wrong  player  demands  a  penalty,  or  a  wrong 
penalt}-  is  demanded,  none  can  be  enforced. 

XXXVIII.  AVhen  a  trick  has  been  turned  and  quitted,  it 
must  not  again  be  seen  until  after  the  hand  has  been  played. 
A  violation  of  this  law  subjects  the  offender's  side  to  the  same 
penalty  as  in  case  of  a  lead  out  of  turn. 

XXXIX.  If  any  pl.iyer  says  I  can  win  the  rest."  "The  rest 
are  ours."  "We  have  the  game."'  or  words  to  that  eft'ect.  his 
partner's  hand  must  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  treated  as 
exposed  cards. 

XL.  League  clubs  may  adopt  any  rule  requiring  or  permitting 
methods  of  scoring  or  of  forming  the  table,  diff'erent  from 
those  above  prescribed. 
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APPENDIX. 


Opinions  of  Clubs  and  Players. 


Extract  from  an  Article  in  "  The  Field,"  London,  December 
28th,  1889,  by  'CAVENDISH.' 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  lessons.  The  system 
(which  includes  all  the  latest  developments)  is  most  ingenious.  I 
regret  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reproduce  it.'" 


SOME  AMERICAN  ENDORSEMENTS. 

The  Milwaukee  Whist  Club. — The  largest,  and*  probably  the 
strongest,  whist. club  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rheinart,  one  of  this 
committee,  was  selected  by  the  celebrated  plaj^er,  Deschapelles,  as 
his  partner  in  important  matches. 

**The  committee  appointed  by  the  Milwaukee  Whist  Club  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  method  and  devices  of  Mr.  R.  V.  Foster 
for  instruction  in  whist,  have  to  report  as  follows  : — '  The  committee 
have  examined  with  considerable  care  and  much  pleasure  Mr.  Foster's 
work,  and  are  able  conscientiously  to  bestow  high  praise  thereupon. 
His  method  of  teaching  the  beginner  is  simple,  lucid,  and  progressive, 
and  his  rules  concise,  yet  clear.  Not  only  beginners,  but  also  ad- 
vanced players  m.ight  profitably  enter  upon  his  studies." — Respect- 
fully submitted, 

"John  Rheixart,  William  W.  Wright.  H.  M.  Northrop."' 


The  Minneapolis  Whist  Club. 

We,  the  committee  appointed  b}'  the  club  for  that  purpose,  ha\'e 
made  a  very  careful  examination  of  your  whist  lessons,  and  now  tal  e 
•rreat  pleasure  in  giving  them  our  heartiest  endorsement.  They  are 
good  for  the  beginner,  for  the  medium  player,  and  for  the  expert. 
They  are  brief  and  comprehensive,  logical  and  well  arranged.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  a  careful  stud}^  of  your  lessons  will  make  a  good 
whist-plaj^er  out  of  a  novice  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  he  could 
other\vi3e  acquire  the  same  degree  of  proficienc\' ;  and  that  the  whist- 
player  who  has  read  every  book  on  the  subject  will  still  find  manj' 
points  of  interest  and  profit  in  \'Our  instructions. — \ery  truly  yours, 

"Nelson  P.  Whiting,  Linesey  Webb,  John  H.  Briggs."' 


The  Federal  Club,  N.Y. — Some  of  whose  \vhist-pla3^ers  have 
a  national  reputation. 

"We,  the  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Foster's 
very  original  method  of  teaching  whist,  have  to  report  that  we 
attended  the  full  course  of  personal  instruction  given  by  him  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Federal  Club,  afterwards  carefully  examining  his 
method  of  teaching  b3'  mail,  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  Mr.  Foster's 
S3^stem  is  calculated  to  supersede  all  other  methods  of  learning  the 
game.  The  whole  theor\^  and  practice  of  whist  is  brought  down  to 
first  principles,  and  is  so  forcibly  presented  to  the  mind,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  contrast  and  association  that  its  recollection  is 
assured.  The  great  advance  in  strength  of  play  made  b3'  members 
of  the  Club  since  attending  Mr.  Foster's  lessons  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  efficienc}'  of  his  teaching. — Respectfulh^, 

Chas.  E.  Bidwell,  G.  Reoua  Westerfield,  H.  D.  Hunt." 


The  Ionic  Whist  Club  (Troy,  N.Y.) 

*'The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  special  committee  of 
the  Ionic  Whist  Club  to  examine  your  whist  lessons,  after  such 
examination,  thorough^  made,  reported  favourably  to  the  Club,  and 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  an}^  student  of  the  noble 
game. — Respectfulh^, 

"George  A.  Mosher,  Theo.  F.  Barnum,  Chas.  L.  Alden." 


The  Hamilton  Whist  Club  (Philadelphia)  —  Which  has  won 
and  held  the  championship  of  Philadelphia  against  all  comers  for 
several  years  past. 

"The  committee  appointed  b}^  the  Hamilton  Club  to  investigate 
and  report  on  your  method  of  teaching  whist,  had  a  final  meeting 
last  evening,  and  decided  to  advise  the  members  of  the  Club  that 
your  lessons  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  every  member  of  the  Club,  and  that  a  notice  be 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Club-room  urging  members 
to  take  the  lessons.  The  names  of  the  committee  who  investigated 
the  matter,  and  who  heartily  approve  the  same,  are: —  E.  Price 
TowNSEND,  Harrison  Townsend,  Gustavus  Remak.  Jr.,  and  Milton 
C.  Work.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  our  names  if  you  so  desire; 
your  plan  lo  certainly  most  excellent." 


The  Os-sa-hin-ta  Club,  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most  popular 
clubs  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Os-sa-hin-ta  Club,  of  S^^acuse,  N.Y., 
appointed  to  examine  your  sj^stem  of  teaching  Whist,  consider  it 
to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  method  extant.  We 
not  only  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  investigate  it, 
but  also  warmly  recommend  its  use  to  all  desirous  of  learning  correct 
Whist. 

A.  D.  Head,  Chas.  E.  Earle,  Fred.  J.  Morgan.'"' 


"CAVENDISH"  says:  "In  the  'Manual'  we  find  practically  the 
series  of  lessons  with  additional  details  and  more  complete  analj^sis." — 
THE  FIELD,  A'oz;.  i,  1890. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a  distinguished  teacher  of  Whist  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  "Whist  Manual"  embodies  his  sj'stem.  His  m.ode  of  classifying 
the  leads  makes  it  ver\-  easy  to  remember  them.  Good  plaj-ers  will  be 
especially  interested  in  his  Eleven  Rule,  and  in  his  remarks  on  the  plaj^ 
of  the  Second  Hand.— THE  LITERARY  WORLD,  Nov.  7,  1890. 

In  "Foster's  Wliist  INIanual,"  those  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  modern  game,  scientificall}-  pla^-ed,  will  find  a  complete  sj'stem  of 
instruction  presented  in  an  intelligible  manner.  There  are  certain  funda- 
mental principles  and  conventionalities  of  the  game  which  are  adopted 
and  recognized  by  all  first-class  players,  and  these  the  author  explains 
and  illustrates  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  satisfactory-  way.  Few  of 
the  many  books  that  have  been  published  on  this  popular  game  will  be 
found  to  teach  it  more  thoroughly-  or  rapidly,  while  the  constant  practice 
with  the  actual  cards  impresses  the  exercises  on  the  menior\%  and 
prevents  that  hesitation  which  so  frequently  arises  from  forgetfulness.— 
MORNING  POST,  Nov.  21,  1890. 

At  last  we  have  a  book  on  Whist  that  any  one  can  understand. 
Mr.  Foster  makes  a  wide  departure  from  the  usual  method  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  The  reader  is  not  troubled  with  any  theories  or 
philosophical  principles,  but  is  taken  at  once  into  the  practical  part  of 
the  subject.  He  has  made  a  careful  study-  of  that  branch  of  mental 
philosophy  which  deals  with  the  difficulties  of  memory ;  and  his  "  Manual " 
aims  to  train  the  faculties  that  are  to  be  used  at  the  Whist  table,  not 
^hose  employed  in  reading  books.  The  whole  presentation  of  the  subject 
is  novel,  and  quite  justifies  the  numerous  endorsements,  given  in  the 
appendix,  from  many  of  our  best  clubs  that  carefully  examined  it  before 
its  publication.— THE  ILLUSTRATED  AMERICAN,  Dec.  6,  1890. 

There  are  many  books  that  lay  down  rules  for  the  proper  playing  of 
whist ;  but  few  of  them  seem  to  have  as  much  chance  of  making  an 
impression  on  a  learner  as  Mr.  R.  F.  Foster's  Whist  Manual  has.  The 
book  teaches  the  ordinary  game  by  a  system  which  is  at  once  lucid  and 
striking.  It  teaches  not  so  much  by  verbal  rules  as  by  showing  the 
principle  of  the  matter  as  it  emerges  in  a  frequent  series  of  examples. 
Mr.  Foster  is  an  American  who  has  invented  cards  which  play  first-rate 
whist  by  themselves  without  having  any  player  to  control  their  movements. 
Most  players,  of  course,  have  met  other  players  from  whose  hands  the 
cards  would  have  come  out  more  scientifically  if  their  holders  had  not 
interfered  with  them  b\^  conscious  volition,  but  left  them  to  drop  upon 
the  green  carpet  taliter  qualiter,  as  the  j-ellow  leaves  fall  from  the  trees 
in  autumn.  Both  classes  of  players  will  profit  by  a  perusal  of  Mr,  Foster's 
book,  which  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  manual  of  its  subject. — 
SCOTSMAN,  Nov.  3,  1890.' 

Mr.  Foster's  experience  as  a  teacher  of  whist  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  preparation  of  his  work.  It  is  written  with  considerable 
skill,  and  the  reasons  given  by  the  author  are  at  all  times  intelligible. — 
GLASGOW  HERALD,  Nov.  25,  1890. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Foster's 

Self-Playing 


PATENTED 
IN  TEN 
COUNTRI  ES. 


Whist  Cards. 


The   cleverest   and   most  practical  invention  for  teaching 
good  Whist,    30,000  packs  of  these  cards 
Jiave  been  sold. 


FIRST  SERIES,  SECOND  SERIES. 


F^RICE:,  To  cts.  Sl  Pack, 

WITH  FULL  EXPLANATIONS,  INSTRUCTIONS,  AND  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  GAMES.     MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


H.  F.  FOSTEJ^, 

316  East  Fit^st  Street, 


FOSTER'S  WHIST  IMAXUAL     -       -       -       -        -       -       -       $1  a  cop 3'. 

FOSTER'S  WHIST  MARKERS  $3  a  pair. 

FOSTER'S  Vv'HIST  SCORE-BOOKS.  25  cts.  each. 

FOSTER'S  '-  WHIST  AT  A  GEAXCE  "       .       -       -       -     10  cts.  a  copy. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Foster's 


WHIST 


MARKER. 

rosewood  4.  ebony  ;    ivory  keys. 

The  only  Spring-action  Marker  that 
shows  nothing  but  the  score. 

Pf^ICE:  $3  R  PRIH. 

Each  pair  in  a  Box,  with  full  instructions  for  counting  rubber 
points,  etc.,  at  Whist. 

Maii,e:d  ox  rkceipt  of  Price. 


^  R.  F.  FOSTER, 

316  EAST  FIRST  STREET, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


FOSTER'S  SEIiF-PIiflVlJlG  CARDS. 

Extracts  from  Press  Reviews  and  Opinions  of 
Celebrated  Players. 

"  Cavendish,"  in  The  Field,  November  9th,  1889,  says : 
"  Foster's  Self- Playing  Cards  are  intended  to  enable  those 
who  wish  to  learn  Whist,  or  to  improve  their  game,  to  do  so. 
The  idea  is  an  ingenious  one.  *  *  *  The  inventor  of  these 
cards  is  a  professional  teacher  of  Whist.  *  *  So  far  as 
general  principles  of  play  are  concerned,  we  find  that  he  has 
consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  has  embodied  their  precepts 
in  his  self-played  games." 

John  Loraink  Bai^dwin,  author  of  ''Laws  of  Short  Whist''' 
says:  "I  think  and  hope  they  may  prove  a  success  in  the 
Whist-loving  community.  These  cards  combine  Novelty, 
Amusement,  and  Instruction." 

James  Payn,  one  of  the  finest  players  in  England,  says  :  "I 
think  highly  of  your  Whist  Cards." 

GivASGOW  Herai^d,  November  2,  1889:  "They  are  exceed- 
ingly ingenious." 

Literary  Wori^d,  November  15,  1889  :  "Those  desirous  of 
studying  Whist  will  find  the  new  invention  of  great  help." 

IeIvUSTrated  London  News,  American  Edition,  November 
23,  1889  :  "  It  is  seldom  that  a  discovery  combines  pleasure  with 
profit,  and  still  more  rarely  a  pastime  with  the  elevation  of  our 
species  ;  but  this  has  happened  in  the  invention  of  the  '  Self- 
Playing  Whist  Cards,'  which  are  equally  adapted  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  players.  To  explain  the  matter  is  difficult — in 
practice,  however,  it  is  quite  simple.  *  *  *  One  can  hardly 
overrate  the  advantage  of  an  invention  which  tells  you  when 
when  you  pla}^  correctly  and  corrects  your  mistakes." 

The  IEI.USTRATED  American,  February  21st,  1891 :  "It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  collection  of 
examples  of  sound  and  brilliant  play." 
And  many  others.  

BRENT  ANO'S, 

5  Union  Square,  New  York. 
^  loi 5  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington. 

THE    TRROE    SUPPLIED.  204  206  Wabash  Ave.,  CmcAOO. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Publishers,  Booksellers,  Importers. 


WOHI^S  BY  CflVElSimsH. 

These  are  the  Authentic,  Original,  and  Latest  De  La  Riie  (London) 

Editions. 

CflVEJlDlSH'S  THE  LAWS  &  PRlflClPItES  OF  OlfllST. 

Stated  and  explained,  and  its  practice  illustrated  on  an  original 
s\'stem  by  means  of  hands  played  completely  through,  i  vol., 
i6mo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges.       ...    '  ^   $2.00 

CAVENDISH'S  aiHlST  DEVELOPfllEflTS.  American 

Leads  and  the  Plain-Suit  Echo,    i  vol.,  lomo,  cloth,  gilt  edges  2.00 

CAVENDISH'S  THE  LAWS  OF  PIQUET,    with  a  Treatise 

on  the  Game,    i  vol,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges   1.40 

CAVENDISH'S   WHIST   PERCEPTION-      illustrated  by 

means  of  end-hands  from  actual  play,    i  vol.,  i6mo,  cloth      ...  .75 

CAVENDISH'S  ECARTE.   i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges 
CAVENDISH'S  RUBICON  BEZIQUE.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 

edg-es   

CAVENDISH'S  POCKET  SERIES.    Comprising  : 

1.  Whist  Guide.  8.  Spoil- Five. 

2.  Whist  Laws.  9.  Cribbage. 

3.  A\Tiist  Leads.  10.  Calabrasella. 

4.  Bezique.  n.  Sixty-Six. 

5.  Polish  Bezique.  12.  Dominoes. 

6.  Ecarte.  13.  chess. 

7.  Euchre.  14.  Draughts. 

15.  Backgammon. 

64mo,  Paper,  each 


CAVENDISH'S  mm  TENNIS.    i6mo,  cloth,"  gilt  edges 


•25 


Brentano's, 


Kew  York— 5  Union  Square. 
Chicago— 204-206  Wabash  Ave. 
Washington— 1 015  Penn.  Ave. 
Paris— 17  Avenue  de  I'Opera. 
LoxDON— 430  Strand. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


R  monthly  Jouirnal  devoted  to  the 
Intet^ests  of  the  Game. 

The  Onlij  Journal  deVoted  ei^clu^iveli|  to  Whi^i 

Z2it  Offtctaf  (pu6ftcatton  of  ^^e  iltnmcan  JSea^ue, 

And  the  only  Source  of  Comnninication  and  Discussion  between  Whist 
Players  and  Whist  Clubs,  upon  all  points 
pertaining  to  the  Game. 

If  you  wish  to  acquire  a  good  game  in  an  entertaining  manner 
subscribe  to  "  Whist." 


Cassius  M.  Paine  •  Editor. 


TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS: 
One  Veat*,  $1.00.       m       Single  Copies,  lO  Cents, 


Address : 

THE  WHIST  PUBlilSHlHG  CO., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


